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Outside, in the dusk and the drizzle, the newspaper-sellers are doing a brisk trade in the Classified Results 
editions. In buses, trains and cars, a million fans — elated or deflated as the case may be — stream 
homeward from a thousand grounds, reviewing the match in terms which range from the smugly 
self-satisfied to the frankly embittered (‘‘Whose side are you on, ref?’’) ... You may think of football as 
something that has always been with us and so, in a sense, it has, for goodness knows when the first man 
first kicked the first ball about. But it took a long time to get things organised and the present 
Association Rules date, rather surprisingly, only from 1863. As a national institution, therefore, football 
is a good deal younger than that other great national institution, the Midland Bank, which has been pro- 
viding an ever-growing variety of banking services for an ever-growing number of people ever since 1836. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


2,170 branches in England and Wales 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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CHARIVARIA 


LANS are reported to send the 

Lord Mayor’s banquet to America, 
with “turtle soup, pikemen, trumpeters 
and all.” London’s motorists hope 
the Lord Mayor’s Procession will be 
included. 


‘* KHRUSHCHEV Hucs GOMULKA”’ 


Reuter 
Friendly old bear. 


Last week’s most startling pendulum 
swing was the resignation of a British 
prison warder in Nicosia on the ground 
that “Eoka thugs are coddled.” He 
intends to put the facts before his 
M.P. who happens, by a stroke of luck, 
not to be Mrs. Castle. 


“One of the worst summers ever 
known at Sandringham . . .” was a 
jolting start to a recent gossip column. 
However, it was only about pheasant 
chicks killed by wet weather—nothing 
to do with a slump in_half-crown 
admissions. 


Ir was time someone said a word for 
Britain. Mr. Sinatra spoke up forth- 
rightly about the publicity accorded 


h 


him and Lady Beatty: “It couldn’t 
have happened in America.” 


AccorDING to the National Dairymen’s 
Association, milkmen must develop a 
door-to-door sales technique, wooing 


housewives with “Isn’t it your child’s 
birthday? Won’t you need more milk 
for the party?”—and, of course, a 
graceful retreat technique when told 
that it isn’t and she won't. 


MontTcomery is to visit Sandhurst to 
mark the erection there of the Luneburg 
Heath memorial, brought from the spot 


SM. | { dda 


where he received the surrender of the 
German Army in 1945. It is not yet 
decided whether the surrender will be 
re-enacted, with N.A.T.O. generals 
handing over their swords. 





Mrs. EISENHOWER’s achievement in 
becoming America’s “best-dressed 
woman in public life” this year demon- 
strates once more that in the country of 
true democracy the highest prizes are 
not beyond the reach of a President’s 
wife. 


FoLLowInc the High Court ruling that 
a car park is not a road, may we expect 
another to the opposite effect? 


Devotees of the Beaverbrook press and 
its strong Canadian affiliations were glad 
to be assured that there would be no 
more “about that Hungarian film 
actress,” and now await a_ similar 
assurance about Mr. Diefenbaker. 


Off Chance 

WHEN Man, proud Man, traverses space 
To stars that seem to merit it, 

This earth will seem a different place— 
The Meek may yet inherit it. 


© Bradbury, Agnew & Company, Limited—1958 
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HAT emerged most clearly from 

all the hullaballoo about the 
Televised Opening was that the micro- 
phones were concealed. The point was 
made repeatedly. Apart from the fact 
that, if such pains are taken to conceal 
something, it is only decent to join in 
the conspiracy and accept its presumed 
absence, what is it in the civilized 
animal that abhors visible workings so 
keenly? Whatever it is, it is at the root 
of the disgraceful reputation of braces; 
it causes us, when ringing a doorbell, to 
prefer not to hear the ring; it explains— 
if explains is the word—why we like our 
meals without advance smells from the 
kitchen, and why hydro-electric stations 
are opened by the pressure of a small, 
remote button, when the sensible thing 
would be for the visiting celebrity to 
take. his coat off and go and kick open 
the sluice-gates. It is time, in a realistic 
age, that these shams were dispensed 
with. If next year’s opening is televised, 
let us see the microphones; if it is 
another warm October, the braces too— 
though Lady members of the Lords 
must, naturally, use their own dis- 
cretion about showing the jumper-and- 
skirt beneath the robe. 


Horse-Leech and All 


AM still pondering over some of 

the fascinating news items about 
the Papal Conclave—the appeal for help 
to a firework manufacturing company 
when the smoke-making of the immured 
proved amateurish and misleading, the 
presence of an architect, presumably in 
case a strike of masons made it necessary 
to tunnel their own way out and, above 
all, the vet. What can he have been 
needed for? The cardinals would not 


have had so many pets with them that 
they needed a whole-time expert to cure 
their diseases and it is unlikely that at 
any stage of the elaborate ritual the 
cardinals were mounted; in any case 
champagne was taken in but not hay. 
I hardly suppose that in the remote past 
the choice of Pope once fell as scan- 
dalously as Caligula’s choice of Consul 
and the presence of the vet. became a 
traditional precaution in case it hap- 
pened again. What other explanations 
can there be? Perhaps some reader 
will tell me what the answer really is. 


Heart of the Matter 

HE announcement by a couple of 

San Francisco doctors that editors 
are especially prone-to heart trouble 
only provides fresh food for cynicism; 
more interesting is their rider that, 
along with city employees (which I take 
to mean the men who sit on the water- 
cart and turn the water on and off), 
embalmers are particularly free from 
heart trouble. With death becoming so 
large a part of the stock-in-trade of 
newspapers one would have thought 
that editors’ might have much in 
common with embalmers, except for 
doing their work on different sides of a 
dead-line. According to the doctors the 
difference is that editors edit in a state 
of tension, whereas embalmers are 
“easy-going.” Alcohol, they say, has 
nothing to do with it, nor have exercise, 
tobacco and diet; unless you allow 
yourself to be worried into a state of 
tension over them. 

















up winning a Nobel prize for 
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“You'll e 








literature, my lad, that’s how you'll end up.” 
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A Regular Mongrel Affair 

HE traditional picture of Oxford 

(or any other residential university 
for that matter) is of a place where 
bright and eager youth gathers to sip 
wisdom and sherry from the flowing 
bowls of crabbed age. On the one 
hand, undergraduates; on the other, 
Fellows and Professors. Of course 
there were always one or two misfits: 
inexplicable men in their late twenties, 
believed’ to be graduates, of half a 
dozen overseas universities and now 
unable to shake off the habit of writing 
theses. 

Now it would appear that modern 
Oxford pullulates with these academic 
hangovers. - Lincoln College, which is 
said to have “an average of thirty to 
forty post-graduates in residence,” 
actually proposes to give them separate 
standing by establishing a Middle 
Common Room purely for their con- 
venience. This is the not-very-thin end 
of a most disruptive wedge. The next 
steps will be the appearance of middling 
port, post-graduate proctors, a mid- 
Hebdomadal (or Wednesday) Council, 
and a third, rather plump, ‘Oxford 
Eight on the river. 


Take a Deep Breath 

R. HEATHCOAT AMORY’S 

financial policy, as many com- 
mentators are saying, is now one of 
reflation, a new word in the -flation 
family which a consensus of dictionary 
references interprets as “inflation after 
deflation.” However, I am told by 
informed friends that there are shades 
of meaning here, and that, luckily, 
inflation after deflation runs no risk of 
inflation as we have been trained to 
understand it, i.e. over-inflation, but 
merely provides inflation in the sense 
that anything inflatable, once deflated, 
needs inflating to a point beyond dis- 
inflation yet short of reinflation. This, 
then, is what the Chancellor is up to— 
unless the commentators, and my 
informed friends, are nothing but bags 
of wind. 








SPORTING PRINTS 


The second in Hewison’s series of 
Sporting Prints appears on page 615. 
The subject is 
MISS PAT SMYTHE 
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MACDONALD HASTINGS on 


O you keep (1) a dog, 
(2) a cat, (3) a budge- 
rigar, (4) a pony for 
your daughter? Don’t 
award yourself any 
marks yet. You might 


be disappointed. But if 

you care to turn back 

to the beginning at the end of this 

article, and you score three, you could 
learn something to your advantage. 

Nobody who wants to make friends. 

and influence people can afford to be 


off-hand about the pets they keep about 
the place. These days it’s terribly 
important. And it may be that you are 
someone who is cherishing an animal 
which is socially as undesirable as the 
poor girl who’s not using you-know- 
what in the advertisements. If you 
want to do the right thing you must 
refer to what the right people are 
currently doing. 

Take Sir Malcolm Sargent, “Cas- 
sandra” of the Daily Mirror, and Miss 
Pat Smythe, for instance. After all, you 
couldn’t take a fairer cross-section out 
of the new book of snobs than that 
inimitable trio. . 

Don’t take Miss Beatrice Lillie. 
When Miss Lillie presented Mr. Noél 
Coward recently with a pet alligator she 
was only being outrageous. If you aim 
to conform in the fashionable attitudes 
to fur, fin, or feather you should look 
to the people who Go Forward with 
The People or go down well with the 
Establishment. People like Sir Malcolm, 
etcetera, etcetera. 

Note well that Sir Malcolm, newly- 
elected President of the R.S.P.C.A., is 
a budgerigar-owner (surely he can’t 
have got the job because he’s a 
musician?); that “Cassandra,” that 


Pets 


hard-bitten, hard-hitting columnist, has 
just published a slim volume in 
adulation of twelve cats (“Il Gattino, 
Peaches, Al Capone, Tiddley, Kipper, 
Claude, Percy, Sergeant Joe, the Cat 
with a flower in his mouth, Blackie, 
Theophilous and Nigger”); and that 
Miss Pat Smythe, in direct com- 
petition with Tommy Steele and Co. in 
gratifying the emotional needs of the 
pony-tailers, now has twelve thousand 
members in her private fan club. 

Pat Smythe, I’m told, owns a pet 
terrier. ‘Cassandra,’ I know, won’t 
have a dog in the house and Sir Malcolm 
is dogless but, as befits the President of 
the R.S.P.C.A., is neutral. From which 
you may conclude that the snob value 
of keeping a dog, compared with a 
budgerigar, a cat or a pony, is very 
umpity indeed. If you don’t, look at 
the statistics. 

According to the most recent P.E.P. 
report (admittedly the figures are nearly 
two years out of date but they reveal 
the trend) there were, at the end of 
1956, 6,000,000 cage birds in Britain 
against 3,700,000 dogs and 5,200,000 
cats. The cat and dog population both 
showed a slight decline. In ten years 
the cage-bird population multiplied ten 
times, and the national expenditure on 
manufactured bird seeds is now running 
at £5,600,000. 

So in the light of statistics you may 
say (if you want to) that the appoint- 
ment of a well-known “ budgie” fancier 
as the President of the R.S.P.C.A. is a 
popular choice and one which six 
million cage birds will applaud with a 
chorus of “Pretty boy!” 

How far the dog-lover has fallen in 
social grace since the golden days of 
White Fang, Jock of the Bushfeld and 
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In 1846-7 Thackeray wrote “The 
Snobs of England”’ in PUNCH, 
later reprinted as “The Book 
of Snobs.”’ In this series snob- 
bery is brought up to date, 
but the title decorations are 
from Thackeray's own drawings. 


Kim, may be ascertained from the 
embarrassing fact that out of 3,700,000 
dog owners only 2,821,071 took out 
licences. 

The slight decline in the cat popula- 
tion could be misleading, like the state 
of the political parties in the popularity 
polls. Indeed, if you could count cats 
like voters, I suspect that a keen 
statistician would find that the state of 
the Labour Party vote and the planned 
production of cats is in much the same 
ratio. 

Cat-lovers, like bird-watchers and 
folk-dancers, are predominantly and in- 
explicably Bloomsbury and Left Wing. 
It is equally true that anyone who owns 
a dog is open to the suspicion of being 
Carlton Club and reactionary. “Anyone 
who owns both is obviously a “don’t- 
know.” 

It is just one of those things in the 
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new rules for snobs that even the palest | 
pink intellectuals are expected to drool 
at the sight of a stray cat and to treat 
dogs as if they’ were the thrice-born of 
Palmerston’s gunboat and Kipling’s 
Empire. 

You may flatter, fawn upon and 
adulate the common grimalkin and all 
the best people will purr with you in 
approval. But if you tickle a spaniel 
behind its ears you are not fit to be a 
reader of the New Statesman. 

I know. Earlier this year I had the 
temerity to write a novel in which a 
dog was the central character. As soon 
as I saw the first reviews I realized that 
I couldn’t have committed a greater 
social gaffe if the dog in the story had 
made a mess on Maurice Richardson’s 
carpet. 

But I had the last laugh. The 
book carried the imprint of that 
dedicated cat-lover the late Michael 
Joseph. 

When I asked Michael Joseph to tell 
me why any moggie could get by with 
the types in the London School of 
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Economics while the best gun-dog in 
the country couldn’t get a trade union 
ticket he evaded the challenge. 

The paradox is that in human affairs 
the Left Wing is always getting hot 
under the collar about the underdog. 
In the animal kingdom it is dedicated 
to the feline aristocrat who walks by 
himself like a bloated capitalist and who, 
in the words of Kipling and in the style 
of Messrs. Nearchos and Onassis, finds 
all places alike to him. 

My own belief is that, deep down 
inside, the Left Wingers envy the cat 
his supreme self-confidence. They hate 
the dog because they find’ in him so 
much of the anxious-eyed uncertainty 
in themselves. 

The law of the jungle is good enough 
for the cat; the dog is a typical Welfare 
State animal. It is therefore very 
difficult to generalize about dogs. So 
much depends on the leadership they 
get. Broadly speaking, as Lord Acton 
said of governments, if you own a dog 
it'll either make things a little better or 
a great deal worse for you. 
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If you keep one of the runts (fashion- 
ably called “ miniatures”) out of a litter 
of pekes or poodles on a scented cushion 
in a Regency flat the reds will mark 
you for the tumbril and the true blues 
will regard you as unfit to sit on a 
shooting stick. 

But if you can move about with a 
well-trained Labrador or a_ spaniel 
walking obediently to heel you can per- 
suade anybody that you ve got a country 
seat and a stake in the country. 

Beware of corgis. If you own a corgi 
you may be thought to be someone who 
reads the sort of stuff that Mr. Godfrey 
Winn, and so on, writes about you- 
know-who. ‘That’s not at all what a 


_ snob should admit to. 


By and large a dog is a dicey animal 
nowadays for anybody to own. Before 
you’re seen about with one consider 
carefully what other people will think, 
as men should before they put a 
carnation in their buttonhole. 

The same goes for horses. You can 
keep a cat and not read the Daily 
Mirror; you might keep a dog and 











still be the pillar of the local cell of 
the Communist Party. It’s pretty well 
impossible to have a horse without 
incurring the displeasure of the masses. 

It just happens to be one of those 
things that England (and I don’t mean 
Britain) has historically always been the 
one country in the world where the man 
on foot detests the man on horseback. 

Everywhere else the man on the 
horse is regarded as the measure of 
what a man should be. In Spain he is 
the caballero; in South America the 
gaucho; in North America the embodi- 
ment of the cowboy legend. Not so in 
England, where the man on the horse 
is still regarded with the same sullen 
hostility that the Saxon serfs showed 
the Norman conqueror. 

But there are signs of a change. It 
is the measure of Miss Pat Smythe’s 
popularity, with a bit of help from the 
telly, that the pony, if not the horse, is 
ceasing to be the symbol of feudal 
overlordship and becoming the first 
emotional love of the growing girl. 


Not of the boy. For reasons which I 
find incomprehensible, schoolmasters in 
boys’ schools regard riding as something 
which cuts across the curriculum rather 
than canters with it. But, for the young 
girl these days, to have a pony or, at 
any rate, to be privileged to muck one 


out is compulsory. It’s all a great 
surprise. 

A few years ago I would have been 
compelled to advise that a flat without a 
tank of tropical fish let into the wall 
would have marked the occupants as 
“old hat.” In Mark Twain’s day, a 
small boy without a dead mouse on a 
piece of string in his pocket would 
hardly have been worth talking to. But 
since then we have had a social 
revolution. 

The contemporary snob should own 
a cock budgerigar (violet is now the 
exclusive colour) and, preferably, to 
emulate Sir Malcolm, the “budgie” 
ought to sip sherry and sing a stave or 
two. 

If you have a growing daughter you 
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are doing the right thing to let her 
love a pony—to begin with, anyway. 
Now that there are going to be no 
more débutantes, twenty-five thousand 
members of the Pony Club can’t be 
wrong. 

If you have literary pretensions don’t 
hesitate to make an ass of yourself over 
a cat. As to your attitude to dogs, that 
depends very much on who you hope 
is going to win the next election. 





Other writers in this series will be: 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 
SPIKE HUGHES 

SIRIOL HUGH-JONES 
LORD KINROSS 

HENRY LONGHURST 
THE REV. SIMON PHIPPS 
STEPHEN POTTER 

J. B. PRIESTLEY 

PAUL REILLY . 
GEORGE SCHWARTZ 
ANNE SCOTT-JAMES 
GWYN THOMAS 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS 
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The Glory and the Dream 


SUPPOSE that the chances of my 
I finding my name in Viscount 

Montgomery’s memoirs were never 
really very great. I was in the R.A.F., 
for one thing, and I did not rise in the 
service as I should have liked, mainly 
through weakness in soldering. Never- 
theless, it was not without a pang that 
I laid aside the Memoirs. Perhaps if 
only I had tinned my iron with a little 
more determination in those first grim 
days I should have had the chance of 
aiming a hook at Rommel, and winning 
a place in the Field-Marshal’s index. 
How splendid it would have been! 

“T eventually agreed that Watt 
should take over the bulk of the 
armoured strength. He had proved 
himself in the R.A.F., where he had 
shown admirable coolness and resolution 
in the cataloguing of the library at 
200 Wing H.Q., of which he had the 
sole charge. I never regretted this 
decision. Within twenty-four hours of 
assuming command Watt had catalogued 
the entire Corps library and unleashed 
a tremendous hook at Horrocks in the 
Hwalfa Oasis. Hot words followed, for 
Horrocks had been blown out of his 
bath, but it was clear that Rommel had 
been bewildered by the feint, for he 
immediately exposed his rear to a 
murderous jab from Leese.” 


Unfortunately, I am too much of a 
realist to get any lasting satisfaction from 
this sort of thing, though I have 
enjoyed reading it over, I must say. 
The fact is that I have never unleashed 
a hook at anybody in my life, and I 
doubt if I ever will. Yet I possess 
certain talents, and a little out-of-the- 
way knowledge on special subjects. I 
admit that it is not easy to imagine 
circumstances in which my modest 
gifts might have been of use to the 
Field-Marshal, but I feel sure that he 
would not grudge me the pleasure of 
trying. 

“IT went to bed half an hour before 
the battle, but was unable to sleep. For 
some reason my mind had concentrated 
itself upon a problem which had given 
rise to a violent argument with Churchill 
at our last meeting. This concerned a 
character in Mr. Frank Richards’ 


By T. S. WATT 


stories of Greyfriars school—Hurree 
Jamset Ram Singh, or some such name. 
Churchill had maintained that the sport 
at which this boy had excelled was 
cricket, while I was certain that it was 
running. What brought all this to my 
mind I cannot tell, unless it was the 
crack in the table at which we had sat 
during our discussion, but it was clear 
that I should have no sleep until the 
question was decided. I resolved to 
send for Watt, an officer attached to 
my Staff, who had already shown con- 
siderable resource in this field when 
Alexander and I had come to logger- 
heads over the question of the rank of 
Harry Wharton’s father. Watt arrived 
within two minutes, one of the most 
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magnificent specimens of youthful man- 
hood it has ever been my good fortune 
to see, and immediately told me that 
the boy Singh was an expert swimmer, 
and that he excelled in the side-stroke. 
I was asleep five minutes later. It is not 
impossible that this odd incident had 
some effect on the upshot of the 
battle.” 

(One’s pen tends to run away with 
one. I am pretty ordinary, really, and 
even in 1942 I was no chicken.) 


My other accomplishments, like my 
Greyfriars lore, are really not such as 
would stand me in good stead on the 
field of battle, but one of them, perhaps, 
may be made to pass muster, if only I 
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“Will you ask Lord Montgomery's double to step in for a minute?” 
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can give an air of conviction to the 
following passage: 

“T asked Horrocks how he felt, and 
he replied that he was much as usual 
but that he kept experiencing an intense 
desire to sing Schubert’s ‘Erlkénig.’ 
There must be no bric-a-brac cluttering 
up the mind of the fighting man before 
he goes into battle, and I made haste to 
secure a piano and an accompanist. 
The piece is a difficult one, but I sent 
for Watt, who had accompanied Leese 
in the Prologue to Pagliacci before a 
conference in my caravan, and ~ he 
agreed to undertake the task. He 
explained that the octave triplets in the 


right-hand were too difficult for him to 
manage at the proper speed, and sug- 
gested that he should employ a tech- 
nique of his own, the nature of which 
he explained to Horrocks. ‘This was 
agreed to, and the song was sung, 
raising an intolerable racket, it seemed 
to me, yet no doubt clearing a great 
soldier’s mind of a distracting obsession. 
It may well be that had Watt not been 
available, etc., etc.” 


I must admit that this fabricated fame 
has little savour, and I sometimes 
wonder whether even now it is too late 
to hope for the real thing. Man’s 


Ploughed in Eggs By 


‘The Produce Pre-packaging Develop- 
ment Association requires a _ person 
capable of studying and implementing a 
programme of investigation and develop- 
ment into the pre-packaging of eggs. 
The post is a new one. . .’—({Advertise- 
ment in the Sunday press) 


NEED hardly say that I lost no 
I time in submitting my name as 
a candidate for this important 
appointment. It appeared that a 
written thesis, if not actually compulsory, 
was desirable before the wiva voce 
interview with the examiners. 
I have been permitted by the Egg 
Marketing Board to append here the 
following passage from my _ Tripos 


Paper, to which I gave the title (rather 
happily I thought): 


Tue CEcoLocy or Eccs 

“Looking over the whole field of 
gallinaceous enterprise, we often find it 
difficult to remember that until recently 
there was no systematic Government 
control to integrate and harmonize the 
relations between producer and con- 
sumer. Or to put it more simply that 
in a so-called civilized community, the 
State had hitherto failed to provide any 
guarantee of security as between the 
oviparous toiler and the gratified 
oophagist. 
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expectation of life increases steadily, and 
no doubt will continue to do so, and it 
is surely not impossible that my 
peculiar talents will at last come into 
their own in some future holocaust 
of a _ pattern not envisaged at 
Alamein: 

“In the Venus landings, when a 
leaking air-pump imperilled the success 
of a triple-pronged thrust by sixty 
rocketsful of telepathists, the ability of 
ninety-five-year-old Major Watt to 
hold his breath for over a minute 
without distress proved of inestimable 
value.” 

I shall not give up hope. 


EVOE 


Many scandals still remain. Furtive 
barter and private or retail distribution 
are rampant, but we may surely look 
forward to a time when none but State 
egg farms and State egg factories are 
permissible, and from State batteries 
and State assembly lines the product is 
rolled on conveyor belts through depart- 
ment after department until it is safely 
ensconced with due documentage on 
the National breakfast table. 

Only so can the ordinary citizen be 
assured by radiography, by optical and 
auricular attestation, and by stampage 
of authenticity that the article has 
reached the required standard of vitamin 
content, edibility, fragrance and pig- 
mentation. 

May we not go further? Too often 
in these days of industrial reorgan- 
ization a bond of sympathy is liable to 
be lost between the operative personnel 
and the ultimate consumer. But this 
fault could be remedied if there were 
added to the lively literature printed on 
the surface of the product, the title and 
perhaps a thumb-nail sketch designating 
the source of origin, e.g., ‘Millicent 
16/1,057,’ or ‘Speckle 29/514,’ and 
it would be a graceful tribute if the 
Marketing Board found itself able to 
present a silver egg-spoon to the 
fortunate purchaser of the  five- 
thousandth effort by any individual 
performer. 

There remains then the problem of 
pre- or post- or paulo-post-packaging. 
There seems little reason why an 
alimentary output so vital to the 
nation’s well-being should not be 
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conveyed in plastic cups mounted by 
tiers on a suitable wagon to the homes 
of the utilizers in very much the same 


manner as their lacteal intake. These 
cups would subsequently be placed 
outside the front door for re-imple- 
mentation by the roundsman, with 
perhaps a note signifying the customer’s 
appreciation or disapproval of the 
product recently involved. 

Such an arrangement would avoid 
inordinate usage of paper and cartons, 
which necessitate so much litter in 
densely populated residential areas. 

We now come to what is perhaps 
the most important point in my studied 
programme of development. Un- 
doubtedly we have to consider not only 
a fluctuation of demand but also the 
occasional rejection of particular items 
in the circularizationage of the product. 
All ‘such items would be returned 
immediately by touring inspectors to 
Rehabilitation Centres in which thwarted 


“Algerian for those watching television.” 


or maladjusted eggs would be re- 
juvenated by a chemical process, and 
readmitted to the National Egg Store, 
so as to be available for a secondary or 
supplemental roundage at a slightly 
reduced cost. 

This programme, accompanied by an 
intensive advertising campaign in all 
newspapers, adorned by the slogan 
‘Eat More ANNOTATED Ecos,’ and 
the photograph of a very beautiful girl, 
obviously deriving profound pleasure 
from doing so, should go far towards 
eliminating the last remnants of unco- 
ordinated oophily. 

One or two recipes might be added 
with the object of establishing in the 
mind of the public the social position of 
egg eaters, as for instance: 


AIGREFEUILLE EcGGs 


(Fried eggs at the clarified butter, the 
yellows alone.) 


Place the yellows of eggs each on a 
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grilled mushroom, garnished with a 
purée of foie gras. Dress the eggs in a 
circle on a round plate, place a thick 
covering of warmed truffle at the butter 
on each yellow; sauce the bottom of the 
plate with a supreme sauce of the 
essence of truffle. At the last moment 
sprinkle the eggs with a nut of 
butter.” 


I half hoped that this familiarity with 
the mysteries of the French high cuisine 
would carry the day. But there must 
have been many competitors for the 
post. I have not yet been auditioned 
by the P.P.D.A. 


* 


“If your dog is one of those uncouth 
hounds who clatters his dish all round the 
floor, buy him one in polythene. Made in 
vivid colours that will dazzle his eyes . . .” 

News Chronicle 


Are we being just a wee bit vindictive? 
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“Me, Comrade? I’m in for Western deviationism and home brewing.” 


If Wet, 


in Map-room 


By J. B. BOOTHROYD 


Is the germ of lasting peace contained in China’s military policy of war on alternate days? An 
anonymous delegate to the United Nations has drafted the following memorandum: 


on even dates, many people are 

* asking, why not on odd ones as 
well? Hostilities would thus be ended 
at a stroke. Unfortunately, the very 
simplicity of the idea renders it suspect. 
No General Staff, with future plans laid 
and wives moved into billets for a 
prolonged stay, would entertain it for a 
moment. A more gradual approach to 
the same - desirable end is therefore 
envisaged. 

2. Birthdays. Again, the approach 
should be cautious, but a start could be 
made by granting cease-fires on the 
birthdays of Heads of State on both 
sides, an arrangement which could 
without difficulty be extended to those 
of senior Cabinet Ministers; later it 
should be possible to flatter Chiefs of 


l If guns can be voluntarily silenced 


General Staff into following suit. Given 
an even- or odd-date amnesty already 
in force, peace days could be raised to 
at least 200 p.a. under this head. The 
danger would be to press the concession 
too far down into the lower echelons: 
once it spread to ranks of major and 
above, the original nominees would 
suspect /ése-majesté, and withdraw, but 
with only a further 165 days eligible for 
demilitarization, attention could well be 
turned to other possibilities. 

3. National Festivals. These are 
obvious choices, but, again, any hint of 
devaluation must be avoided. In a war 
between Britain and America (for 
instance), cease-fires on July 4 and 
Trafalgar Day should be easy of accept- 
ance, whereas national dignity would 
speedily resent proposals to suspend 
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operations on the U.S. claim to a quiet 
Father’s Day, or a British plea for an 
armistice during the Olney Pancake 
Race. It would probably be necessary 
to rule out all “weeks”; idle soldiers 
during Eat More Fish or Anti-Litter 
Weeks could lead to derision from the 
non-combatant world; nor could either 
side be sure that the other’s claim to be 
celebrating Removal Men’s Week, or 
whatever it might be, was not based on 
some ad hoc festival arbitrarily arrived 
at for the purpose of securing military 
respite during which reinforcements 
would be moved up, War Loans raised, 
etc. (but see “ Reciprocity,” below). 

4. Saints’ Days. On the whole, too 
great difficulties would be involved 
here, notably objections raised by pagan 
combatants. 
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5. Flag Days. Why not? Once more, 
precautions should be taken against 
sharp practice. Some neutral body, such 
as the International Red Cross, would 
have to guarantee that the cause was a 
registered charity of long standing. 
It would also be wise, if isolated 
skirmishes were not to break out, to 
ban the infiltration by flag-sellers into 
the enemy’s lines. 

6. Sport. Provided that the licensed 
occasions were limited to events in the 
world championship class there seems 
no reason why many valuable days 
should not be lopped off under this 
section. ‘Though, in general, contests 
involved should be such as to evoke 
equal interest from both combatant- 
nations, a degree of give-and-take 
would be called for. In any state of war 
between Britain and Australia, for 
example, a suspension during Test 
Matches would meet with no obstacles 
from either side. But it would be hoped 
to improve on this arrangement under 
some quid pro quo system: thus, in any 
Sino-Scottish conflict, Scottish-bombers 
would be grounded for the duration 
of the (say) Hiung-Hu v. Ueuh-Chih 
chess tournament, provided the Chinese 
stayed in barracks for the Highland 
Games. 

7. Reciprocity. Further to the above, 
Combatant A, ceding a warless day on 
whatever pretext, should be entitled to 
expect Combatant B to make a com- 
parable offer. (Ideally, this should be 
for the same day, but it is clear that with 
many factors at work this may not 
always be possible. Obviously, it is too 
much to hope that (e.g.) Denmark’s 
proposed cease-fire on the Minister of 
Agriculture’s golden wedding anniver- 
sary would coincide with an equally 
valid occasion in the (say) Brazilian 
national calendar. It seems to have 
been a capital error in the case of the 
Quemoy affair that the Nationalists 
accepted the Communists’ even-dates 
gesture without even a word of thanks, 
let alone the suspension of their own 
supplies build-up and export of civilians 
to safety. The fact that, instead, they 
redoubled their defence efforts was 
regrettable enough in terms of common 
courtesy alone, but the effect on the 
temporarily non-aggressing enemy, 
watching through fieldglasses, can only 
have been provoking. In short, all the 
proposals in this memorandum pre- 
suppose a certain basic goodwill and 


common humanity on both sides, other- 
wise the scheme becomes unworkable. 
8. Secret Services. Whether periods 
of voluntary non-activity by intelligence 
agents should accompany cease-fires is 
a point over which there may be much 
discussion. Many people who feel that 
agents are virtually harmless, owing to 
the inaccuracy of their information, 
may argue that they should be allowed 
to conduct business as usual. There 
would naturally be no objection if they 
ordained secret non-activity days of 
their own, based possibly on the weather. 
9. United Nations Police Forces. If 
only to set an example, these should 
miss no opportunity for a suspension of 
operations. Owing to the international 
nature of such forces, not yet rich in 
traditions of calendar and cult, suitable 
dates for inactivity may be difficult to 
find. However, United Nations Day is 


Hunter’s Morn 


CAN’T say that I like the hunting 
s of the hare better than that of 
the fox. 

There was a day, many years ago 
down near Crewkerne in Somerset, 
when they dragged me out of bed to go 
beagling in the crisp morning air. It 
must have been early September, and 
the meet, for some sensible country 
reason, was at 6 a.m., or not much later. 
My employer (I was supposed to be 
coaching a boy for Common Entrance— 
almost the only vac- 
ation job known to 
undergraduates in 
those genteel days) 
felt certain that I 
should enjoy the 
chance of an early 
morning run, and I 
felt equally certain 
that he would despise 
me if I refused. So 
I went. People who 
regret the passing of 
their youth forget 
some of the things 
they had to do in 
order not to be 
despised. 

Running through 
roots before breakfast 
is all right up to a 
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a simple and obvious first choice, with 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s birthday (should 
he agree) a possible second. Mere U.N. 
observers could make mutual arrange- 
ments to look the other way on, say, 
local early-closing days. 

10. A test calculation conducted 
within my Secretariat has shown that 
agreements worked out on the above 
lines could account for as many as 
364 warless days in any 365-day war 
year. Putting aside desperately imprac- 
ticable suggestions, such as anniver- 
saries of the deaths of actresses, the 
365th day is at present outstanding. 
Since, in the present state of Science, 
one day would be enough to end wars 
for good, it is highly desirable to plug 
this loophole. Perhaps suggestions 
from other delegates might be sought. 
Should nothing be forthcoming, what 
about having a 364-day year? 


By H. F. ELLIS 


point. The devil of it is that hares keep on 
andon. Worse, they double back, so that 
as often as not the labour of traversing a 
tremendous endless field of turnips is 
thrown away. All is to do again. The 
weary feet must thud a second time over 
the rich brown earth, the trembling 
knees strike fresh showers of dew from 
the self-same vegetables. This adds a 
kind of psychological weariness to mere 
physical distress, and as the heart 
shakes and quivers against its aching 





carapace, making so loud a noise that 
it threatens at times to drown even the 
rumblings of an empty. stomach, there 
may come one of those moments of self- 
doubt, common to all mortal flesh, 
when one pauses to ask what is the 
purpose of it all. 

When one would like to pause, rather. 
Time and again on that bright far-off 
September day the idea of a rest 
occurred to me, but always my employer 
was at my elbow, running with the 
tireless intentness of the early forties. 
His wife, too, sped lightly beside him 


on an all but printless toe, asking no 
quarter; and as for the boy, whose 
weakness at algebra was my especial 
concern, he ran with a careless exuber- 
ance that might have been deliberately 


designed to humiliate me. In such 
company it was difficult for a young 
man of twenty to suggest a breather. 
Even when there was a check, and others 
of the field were content to slow down to 
a walk or even stand motionless awaiting 
the hounds’ convenience, this terrible 
trio allowed me no respite. ‘We'd 
better cut across to the top of the rise,” 
my employer would cry, “in case she 
breaks right-handed,” or some such 
nonsense; and off we would go through 
the unendurable stubble, while the 
sweet September sky reeled before my 
glazing eyes. 

The pride of youth is a terrible thing. 
I could not bring myself to say that I 
must stop or die. Instead, I had 
recourse at last to a subterfuge of a kind 
that I now look back on with shame. 
We were passing close to a little copse, 
a mere half-acre or less of trees and 
shrubby undergrowth, and I was 
perhaps a pace or so behind the daunt- 
less three when desperation gave mie the 
idea. “Catch you up,” I called to them, 


trying hard to keep the sob out of my 
breath, and turned left-handed into the 
trees. 

My employer’s wife half turned her 
head and had got as far as ‘“‘ What’s 
the mat ?” when some feeling of 
delicacy that lingered on in those days 
even among beagling women (and upon 
which I was relying) checked her 
utterance and bore her, Diana-like, 
away. I was alone. 

But not yet invisible. With the last 
ounces of my failing strength I dragged 
myself farther into the copse, deep into 
its inmost-heart where the bushes grew 
close and thick and a myriad spiders’ 
webs gleamed and sparkled in the stray 
beams of autumn sunlight. There, on 
a couch of wet leaves and grasses, I 
threw myself down and let the world 
go by. The sounds of the hunt grew 
distant and I was content that it should 
be so. It would be the easiest thing, 
later on, to explain that I had tried a 
short cut to catch up and lost my way. 
I had nq idea at all, for the first two or 
three minutes I lay there, that the hare 
they were hunting was within a yard 
of me. 

Her great dark eye was the first thing 
I saw, when I opened my own, regarding 
me with a sort of passionless despair. 
She was very spent, poor thing. Her 
fur was streaked with sweat, and her 
flanks heaved more violently and swiftly 
even than my own. She feared me, 
naturally, but she did not move. Pure 
exhaustion, and perhaps some sense of 
kinship with this other bedraggled 
creature that had crept in there to die, 
held her still. So we lay side by side 
beneath the bushes, fetching long 
shuddering breaths. 

I wanted most desperately to be able 
to communicate. I wanted to tell her 
that we were in this thing together, that 
I meant her no harm, and that if we both 
lay close and kept quiet they would 
never find us. I had forgotten, until the 
yelp of a distant hound reminded me, 
that an invisible, inexorable thread was 
stretched, for all its loops and whorls 
and doublings-back, between my com- 
panion and the hunt. Another hound 
gave tongue, and another, nearer. The 
hare quivered and stirred. “Stay 
where you are, you fool!” I whispered. 
A lunatic plan came into my mind of 
taking off my jacket and enveloping her 
in it with a swift throw, like a retiarius 
with his net. I thought that perhaps 
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her scent would fail where she had 
entered the copse and that to save her 
I had only to keep her pinned in our 
retreat. I don’t know. I suppose, if 
she had stayed with me, the beagles 
would have found us there together; 
and a devil of a lot of explaining I should 
have had to do when the field came up. 
“Why on earth didn’t you holla when 
you found her?” they would have said, 
and my employer and his wife would 
have turned their backs on me as on a 
person totally unfitted to instruct their 
backward child. Obviously it was 
better, for me, that the hare should bolt; 
and it would be possible to argue that 
there was a certain nobility in my 
desire to save her even at the risk of my 
own exposure. But I cannot pretend 
that I weighed the matter up in this 
way at all. My response was purely 
instinctive. Here were we, crouched in 
the shadows, in a jam together; outside, 
in the bright sunlight, was this horrible 
hunt, intent to get us both on the run 
again. Keep still then, puss, and let us 
sweat it out together. 

A hound bayed, if beagles go so deep, 
quite close. With a sudden sideways 
bound the hare eluded my despairing 
clutch and went off through the bushes 
like the wind. I heard a shout, a tumult 
of yelping, and then once more I was 
lying there, quite alone this time, while 
the noises of the hunt grew distant and 
faded over the hill. But now I was less 
content that it should be so. Of course 
it. was a simple instinct of self- 
preservation that sent her bounding out 
into the open. But in youth one is more 
sentimental, more prone to the sin of 
anthropomorphism. The thought was 
insistent with me that possibly, just 
possibly, she had reckoned that of the 
two of us poor hunted creatures it was 
I who was the more spent and desperate, 
and so had deliberately sacrificed herself 
to draw them off me. After a while, I 
got up and brushed the leaves from my 
hair and went slowly back to where the 
car was parked. 

I had no feelings then, and have none 
now, against hunting or those who hunt. 
But since that September day I have 
liked the hunting of the fox better than 
that of the hare. 

“Octopus Brain Rospot May 


‘RECOGNIZE’ Faces” 
Daily . Telegraph 


Shake hands, too, of course. 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 41—Word From Mother 


OMPETITORS are invited to write a letter from a mother 
to a son or to a daughter calculated to disparage their 
Loved One by subtly designed praise. Limit: one hundred 

and fifty words. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for the best entry. Run- 
ners-up will receive a book token to the value of one guinea. 
Entries (any number but each on a separate piece of paper and 
accompanied by a separate entry token, cut out from the bottom 
right-hand corner of this page) by first post on Friday, 
November 14, to Tospy CompeTITION, No. 41, Punch, 10 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 38 
(Practical Foke) 


Competitors were asked to provide an entry for a catalogue 
of practical jokes. Some of our readers have really very 
nasty minds, but on the whole invention was at rather a low 
ebb. Simplicity of means and finality of effect scored more 
than the piling up of elaborations. There was a marked trend 
in favour of jokes suitable for use against politicians. One entry 
was beautifully written but suffered from the fact that though the 
many sentences made perfect sense in each case they had no 
apparent connection; perhaps it was in code. 


The winner of the framed Punch original is: 


JoHN LESLIE 
Hosart House 
Lonpon, S.W.1 


The Edwardian’s Revenge 
Fun! And Profit!! 

See the gang grin when that square Cop nicks you for flourishing 

any item of this stunning selection. 
CosH. Frick Knire. ,CHatn. Razor. KNuCKLE DUSTER. 

Serious modern styling, realistic, but all in guaranteed legally in- 
offensive materials—finest wool and nylon. Each 10/-. Post and 
packing 1/-. Follow-up extras for the keen hepster: 100 pages, 
illustrated, Damages against the Police for Wrongful Arrest, by 
“Barrister,” 5/-; Night and day, ’phone numbers of local Solicitors 
(please specify your town). FREE. 


Among the runners-up were: 


WILLITsHAVE ELectrid Razor.—Just Like the De-Luxe Models of 
Famous Makes.—Decetves Experts. 

Plug-in to ordinary light socket—it buzzes into life! 

When your friends try it they get a hair-raiser—Lifted facewards 
it refuses to be turned or twisted in the normal wristy way—IT’s UN- 
CANNY! They think it’s alive! Watch their startled looks! 

The secret’s in the powerful gyroscope driven by rugged electric 
motor engineered into jet-age case by top industrial designer— 
originally for his own fun! 

—A Super WHEEZE at WHIMSIGARD’S price—29/9d., cash or our 
famous easiest terms. 230v. A.C. only. —Peter Gardner, New House, 
Easthampton, Kingsland, Leominster. 


DemockupP! 

Unofficial strike leader’s outfit. Worker’s cloth cap, moustache, and 
voice-harshener enables wearer to enter docks, factories, etc., and by 
shouting ‘‘O.K. lads, all out!”’ bring activity to a standstill. Causes 
roars of laughter when joke discovered. Handy phrase-book for 
meetings ensures unanimous resolution of workers not to go back 
until cause of strike ascertained and increased pay granted. De Luxe 
model includes soiled raincoat and ‘‘camera’”’ to facilitate quick get- 
away as press representative.—F. H. E. Townshend-Rose,111 Thornbury 
Road, Osterley, Middlesex 


Sonic RELEASO WHISTLE 
Small enough to secrete in the palm of the hand one (inaudible) 
blast on this whistle Will Immediately Neutralize any Known Paste, 
Cement or Glue. Have Fun! 


Try it on your Do-1t-YourseELF Pat, One Toot and His Galleons 
DIsINTEGRATE! ‘The Paper Fats from his Walls! The Soles Drop 
from his Boots! Watch his Marquetry CRUMBLE and his passe-partout 
Rout Up like Grasshoppers’ Tongues! 

Nort a Toy But A ScrENTIFIC INSTRUMENT FOR THE DOWNRIGHT 
Maticious. 4 gns.—Gerald Hinch, 15 Grotto Road, Weybridge, Surrey 


Guinea book-tokens to the above and to: 


J}. L. Mackwood, Ship Inn, Itchenor, Chichester Harbour, Sussex; 
Vincent Firth, Hamilton Ward, Royal National Hospital, Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight; E. O. Parrott, 47 Daver Court, Chelsea Manor Street, S.W.3 
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““CocKNEY FAMILY—Funnigst YET? 

A.T.V. have great hopes of their new comedy series, ‘The 
Larkins,’ e pro-Larkins claims are more fervent than mere 
loyalty demands from those who are paid to put a series on the air... 
That experienced producer, Bill Ward, rates the script as the funniest 
he has seen or been called upon to produce, and actress Peggy Mount 
backs his opinion. She declares that the first episode was so good that 
its successors could not maintain the standard .. .” 

Birmingham Mail 

““A new British comedy series, ‘The Larkins,’ begins on I.T.A. 
te-night . . . But remembering what over-boosting did for the 
unfortunate Sid Cesar, they are not shouting too vociferously from 
the roof of Television House . . .”,—Evening News 


Just vociferously. 





CHESTNUT GROVE 


J. H. Thorpe drew consistently for Punch between 1909 and 1940. 
He had a leaning towards cricketing subjects. 


hi Y; 


“Now, SIR, YOUR FATHER DON’T PAY £300 A YEAR IN SCHOOL 
FEES TO HAVE YOU FLICKING AT BALLS JUST OUTSIDE THE OFF 
STUMP.” 





Jnue 2 1937 
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Reconstructions of famous trials continue to be popular. 
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Since there are only about a dozen 


trials worth reconstructing, these have been gone over by Mr. Edgar Lustgarten, Mr. Charles Curran 


and Co. until they are almost threadbare. 


MONEY IN COURT 


Another enthralling reconstruction 

of the famous cases in which 

the lure of gold has brought its 

protagonists under the stern eyes of 
Justice. 


i ae 


THE STRANGE PLAINTIFF 


FTEN enough, in the long annals 

of the law, a man has owed 
another man money and has found 
himself unable to pay. He has been 
brought to court. Answer has followed 
question as the seedy truth is sifted. 
Justice, at the last, has been done. 

And though this process may have 
meant ruin and disgrace to the debtor, 
in the eyes of the law his case was one 
of innumerable similar cases. 

But now it is different. 

The court is alive with tension. The 
debt is large, but by no means fabulous. 
Why then do the defendant’s friends 
mutter so angrily? Why is the strange 
plaintiff so confidently eager? Why is 
the Duke himself so anxious? 

A life is at stake. 

It is a long time ago. 

The defendant is a shipping merchant, 
rich, adventurous, courted by friends. 
But in the manner of his time he has 
allowed his fleet to be rashly, tragically 
as it now turns out, under-capitalized. 
Once this was his own affair, but now 
the whole town knows it. They have 
told each other, too, how he chose to 
stand surety for a friend’s debt when 
his whole fortune was already com- 
mitted to various undertakings; how 


= 


the creditor was this strange plaintiff, 
who accepted the surety without ques- 
tion, but insisted, in the event of 
failure, upon a curious condition. 

At the time it seemed no more than 
a ludicrous whim. Macabre? Yes. In 
dubious taste? Yes. But likely to come 
to fruition? Never. How could the 
Antonio shipping interests fail? 

But, one by one, failed they have. 

And now the ludicrous condition, the 
macabre condition, the condition in 
dubious taste, is in earnest. In deadly 
earnest. 

The plaintiff is a strange man, 
bearded, unkempt, but with the carriage 
of a great actor. An obsessive knife- 
whetter, evidently. Now cringing, now 
arrogant, he pursues his lethal course. 
The defendant’s friends have cursed 
him, argued with him, offered him 
twice the original debt. He is unmoved. 
The Duke himself has hinted that he 
would be glad to think the whole thing 
is still only a joke; the young, brilliant 
assessor has made a long and moving 
speech in mitigation. To all this 


Shylock has answered with a sneer, or 


(Continued page 12, col. 5) 
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Famous Cases of the Duke 


7. Out of Bond 


et Bt! eat too much lobster.” 
With a chuckle at his charming 
wife, the Duke bends and kisses her. 
Then, hiding the family man behind 
the mask of the ruler, he leaves the 
private apartments for the court. It 
is filled with idle spectators, ready to 
make a morning’s amusement from 


human hopes and fears. The Duke’s 
cold judicial mind is aware only of the 
case before him. 

He has the certainty of authority. 
When the Assessor is delayed he 
announces firmly that it may be neces- 
sary to adjourn. He makes no attempt 
to hide the fact that he will be glad of 
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It is time new ground was broken ... 


a visiting lawyer to sharpen his wits 
on. The case opens amid a buzz of 
interest. The exact term; of an agree- 
ment by which the merchant Antonio 
promises the Jew Shylock either to 
repay his loan or forfeit a pound of 
flesh are read. There is tension in the 
court. This is no ordinary debt case. 

Hitching his embroidered gown on 
his broad shoulders the Duke urges 
clemency on Shylock. “We all expect a 
gentle answer, Jew,” he says with a fine 
optimism. 

At last the Assessor arrives and makes 
another plea for mercy. The Duke, who 
is always encouraging to young lawyers, 
does not mention that the point has 
already been fully dealt with... 

Now the wording of the bond is 
closely examined; the Duke courteously 
agrees with the Assessor that the pound 
of flesh specified does not include blood. 
There is no weakness in his dismissal 
of the losing party: “Get thee gone.” 

The Duke bows, a trifle wearily, as 
the ushers try to stifle the public’s 
applause. Another human tragedy has 
been averted by his fine legal brain: the 
Lion of Justice has deserved well of 
the Lion of St. Mark. 

He leaves the Bench eagerly. He is 
free to get back to his family. What 
will they be doing when he breaks in 
on them? He expects they will be 
waiting for his favourite joke. 

“Hope you didn’t eat too much 
lobster while I was away,” he chuckles 
to his wife. 


Interruption in Court 


(continued from page 9) 
gal niceties; not for him the high-flown 
speeches; not for him the appeal to the 
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concept of the immutable law of Venice, 
the law that is larger than a man’s life. 

Gratiano is a simple man, and Antonio 
is his friend. 

And therefore Shylock is his enemy. 

When the lean knife flickered at 
Antonio’s bosom he stood and groaned. 
Now the tables are turned, and why 
should he not exult? As the assessor’s 
dry and learned accents break off, 
Gratiano trumpets across the court. 

“Now, infidel,” he cries, not mincing 
his words in his excitement, “‘ I have thee 
on the hip.” 

A simple man, Gratiano, but not too 
simple to discover that: the immutable 
law of Venice is no more than a temple 
wherein Justice may dwell. 


Their Own Counsel 
291: An Unusual Usurer 


E made a vivid picture with his 

flowing locks and out-thrust hand 
as, with the pride of an ancient race, he 
stood in court to claim his rights. 
Unawed by the throng of sightseers 
who were licking their lips at the 
savour of a real-life drama, his voice 
rang out bluntly, arguing that as the 
borrower had not repaid the loan the 
penalty clause of the bond automatically 
came into force. 

In my judgment he made a fatal 
mistake by antagonizing the tribunal. 
He rested his case on revenge rather than 
on the sanctity of agreements, and he 
gave the impression of attacking a 
popular local character by misguidedly 
gnashing his teeth. I must admit that 
there was a prejudice against men of his 
religion in the port, call it anti-semitic 
if you will. 

The legal quibble that wrecked his 
cause was one he needed expert assist- 
ance to fight. In his moment of defeat 
he did not, it seemed to me, blame 
himself sufficiently for neglecting to 
make use of the legal talent readily 
available. As we have seen before, the 
successful litigant-in-person is the one 
who knows when he is out of his depth. 

Slinking from the court with the 
excuse of feeling unwell, he forfeited 
the sympathy that is always given to a 
cheerful loser. Laughing acceptance of 
an unfavourable verdict would have 
left him in a much stronger position. 

Yet one could not avoid feeling 
sympathy for the dejected figure in the 
rumpled gaberdine as, with bowed 
locks, it went out into the sun. 


PORTIA’S GREAT TRIALS 


By her Right-hand Woman 


_Nerissa, now living in retirement, tells exclusively for our readers the story behind 
the great cases in which Lady Portia altered the course of Italian jurisprudence. 


I. WE COME 


Fi: some reason, as people with 


long memories will recall, the 

papers all agreed to call it “The 

Case of the Pound of Flesh,” but to her 

ladyship and myself it was always just 
our First Case. 

Later, when we were litigating all 


- over Italy, we used to talk over our 


successes in the evenings, 
and sometimes we’d hark 
back and have a good laugh 
over our First Case. What 
green-horns we were then! 
What chances we missed! * 
Where were our monu- 
mental silences, or our 
rapier-like cross-examin- 
ation that I have seen draw 
applause from a_ whole 
bench of magnificoes? 

However, I must not be 
ungrateful. We made our 
name on that case, and 
every detail of it is as 
fresh in my mind as if it 
were yesterday : the sudden 
summons; the mad dash 
from Belmont; the feverish 
wait for our robes at the ferry; the hasty 
improvisations when we found how un- 
becoming our wigs were; and finally 
my solemn entry into court. 

That moment will ever remain for 
me a microcosm of the law: the gorgeous 
robed magnificoes; the anxious ruck of 
defendant’s friends awaiting our arrival; 
the lawyers; the ladies of fashion. 


INTO COURT 


Suddenly the Duke himself, high on 
his dais, darted a question at me. 
“Come you from Padua, 

Bellario?” 

A typical lawyer’s question. “Yes” 
would have been inadequate; ‘‘ No” 
untrue. But I passed my baptism of 
fire with flying colours. 


from 


‘Sa 
RNS 


. 


“From both, my lord,” I answered 
without hesitation, proving in four 
small words that we were _ lawyers 
worthy to cross steel with the finest 
blades in Venice. 

The case, which had to do with a 
matter of debt, was long-drawn and 
arduous, but we had won it from that 
moment. 


1. MEDICINE AND THE LAW 
The Case of the Threatened Thorax 


(continued from page 2) 
no other sound. 

Time passes slowly. The unsmiling 
walls.of the dusty court stand aloof from 
the warp now being woven in human 
lives. He sits, this doctor, nursing on his 
knee a flat case of fine leather. Within it 
lie sharp needles, bright knives, benign 
drugs. 

As the drama approaches its climacteric, 
the man of medicine leans forward, chin 
on hand, to follow the arguments of the 
men of law. 
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The defendant bares his breast and 
the plaintiff advances with a knife that 
the doctor knows for a scalpel. If he is 
to be called upon to show his skill it will 
be soon now. 

But the case takes a different course. 
The doctor places his case on the bench 
beside him. It will not be needed. He 
has been ready. It is not given to mortal 
man to be more. 

Time continues to pass in the musty 
court-room. 
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The Alarm 


“Bacpipes IN Mayrair. At eight o’clock this morning a kilted piper 
began marching up and down outside Argyll House in Upper Grosvenor 
Street. Neighbours poked their heads out of their windows to watch and 
dees abietnes to listen to the music.. What is the big occasion? Says the Duchess of 

Argyll: ‘Our piper always plays for us in Scotland. He is in London 
( because he sails to Canada with the Duke and me to-morrow. So he played 
for us this morning.’’’—Evening Standard. 


CHRISTMAS ALREADY 
—ITS ReEvo-Te | 


TTEND, all you who did not hear, because you were not there, 
The skirl of ducal bagpipes on that morning in Mayfair. 
It was about the time of day when milk- and post-man meet 
There bustled forth from Argyll House in Upper Grosvenor Street 
A piper kilted to the knees and tartaned to the eyes, 
Hugging a tartaned bag of wind blown up to proper size, 
And after one or two bosh shots, producing squeaks and groans, 
And after having sorted out the chaunter and the drones, 
He played laments and other things indubitably Scotch 
While heads popped out of windows, to listen and to watch. 
Hed est cesan Evers With his white hair unbonneted a butler up the road 
DiséusTING ADS, Said to a parlourmaid next door he reckoned he’d be blowed. 
comanneuserens And, as upon the labouring wind the ducal music swelled, 
Two Pekingese in Claridge’s lifted their heads and yelled. 
From Hartnell’s and from Jacqmar to Eisenhowerplatz 
The entrance-scrubbing charwomen knelt rigid on their mats, 
And advertising agency executives (though rare 
So early) joined the nightingales aghast in Berkeley Square. 
To east and west the pibrochs wailed, o’er Ministries and shops, 
And sleepy night-club owners gaped while emptying their slops. 
A group of debs and young Guardees, returning from a binge, 
Stopped dead in their unsteady tracks and turned a grcenish tinge. 
An author from the Savile Club, who’d got up with the lark 
Intending to think out a plot while walking in Green Park, 
Came on the piper piping, and turned, transfixed with dread, 
To scuttle back to Brook Street, to the Savile and to bed. 
As swift to north and swift to south the ghastly droning spread, 
From Vigo Street to Park Street people sat up tense in bed. 
The liftman left his lift to look, the doorman left his door, 
Thinking this must be sirens, to announce atomic war. 
In furnished flats, discreet hotels, houses and maisonettes 
The sound woke prince and prostitute, pet-owners and their pets. 
It woke the Bond Street jeweller who slept inside his safe, 
It woke the Neapolitans who slept above their cafe. 
It curled round lordly terraces and lowly pavestone mews 
And woke the maid who woke her mistress with the garbled news. 
It woke up every citizen within a square half-mile 
Till finally it woke the Duke and Duchess of Argyll. 
RICHARD USBORNE 
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Continuing the Saga of the States, by 
the Man who has Never been There 


6 


“THE EYES OF TEXAS ARE 
UPON YOU” 


DID not spend much time in 
i Oklahoma, partly on principle (it is 

a dry State) and partly because I 
arrived on Will Rogers’ birthday and 
the shops were shut. 

Oklahoma was at one time considered 
to be so useless that it was thoughtfully 
turned into a dumping ground for 
Indians, who were marched up from the 
South by the Army and died like flies 
on the way, thus demonstrating once 
again the superiority of the white race, 
who finished the trip as fresh as daisies. 
Unfortunately, some time later a lot of 
oil was discovered under the Osage 
Indian Reservation, and it began to look 
as though money was. going to find its 
way into the wrong hands. Suitable 
arrangements were hastily made, how- 
ever, and I have no doubt that the 
Indians got some kind of compensation, 
such as the right to sell home-made 
shawls to trippers. (As a matter of fact 
at more than one stage of my journey 
through the States I heard reckless talk 


about letting all Indians vote inelections. © 


Naturally I made no comment, but I 
hope they know what they’re doing.) 

I hope Rodgers and Hammerstein 
know what they’re doing, too, because 
most of the elephants’ eyes I’ve seen 
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were higher than any corn I encoufitered 
in Oklahoma. The scenery consists 
mainly of medders, each with a bright 
golden haze, and oil-derricks. In these 
parts a man is judged not so much by 
the number of washing-machines he 
buys for his wife in an average year as 
by the size of the oil-derrick in his back 
yard. If you are particularly sensitive 
to the jibes of your neighbours you can 
buy a lightweight plastic do-it-yourself 
derrick which can be erected in next to 
no time. All you need is a screwdriver. 
They come in a pleasing variety of 
pastel shades, and for an extra fifty 
dollars they can be fitted with a lifelike 
gusher. Things have got so bad in 
Oklahoma City now that you can hardly 
cross the road for derricks. As for 
Cadillacs, these are so plentiful that 
there were times when I kept thinking 
I was in Kuwait. 

Frcm Oklahoma I made my way into 
the trackless deserts of Nevada. This 
was hard, wild country, with here and 
there a cairn marking the last resting 
place of some unfortunate fellow who 
got separated from the herd while 
doing crowd work on location. I saw 
several shallow depressions made by the 
flying saucers which land here from 
time to time, and I saw Reno, where I 
was. approached five minutes after 
checking in at my hotel by a free-lance 
Marriage Guidance Counsellor who 
entreated me to sit down quietly and 
think the whole thing over before I 
wrecked two lives. 

“My good fellow,” I said suavely, 
“what brings me here is this: I want to 
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see the evening sun go down over the 
snow-tipped Sierra Nevada.” 

Within the hour he had spread this 
all over the town, and I was pointed out 
for the rest of my visit as the mad 
Englishman. It seems that there are 
people who have spent exactly six weeks 
in Reno without so much as setting eyes 
on the Sierra Nevada. 

Reno is a wide-open town, and I was 
told that this was due to the silver- 
mining that goes on in the vicinity. 
“Where you have miners,” they said, 
“you’re bound to have gambling and 
high life. It’s an historical fact.” “I 
suppose you’re right,” I said, recalling 
the riotous nights I used to spend in 
the Lancashire coalfields in my youth, 
eating chipped potatoes until all hours 
and playing pontoon for matches. 

Superficially, Las Vegas is something 
like Reno, but on closer inspection it 
proves to be even more like Blackpool 
during Wakes Week. It is also wider 
open than Reno, probably because it’s 
closer to the Equator. There are fruit- 
machines everywhere (I found one in 
my boot-cupboard) and nothing ever 
closes, even if the sheriff comes in with 
a posse and takes away the floor-show 
in a wagon. If ever a town was an 
embodiment of the old saw “Americans 
know how to live,” this is it. I spent 
three whole days and nights smoking 
king-size cigarettes and shooting craps 
in an establishment as big as St. Paul’s, 
called the Diamond Studded Dollar, 
and that’s a thing you couldn’t do in 
Runcorn. There was also some kind of 
a cabaret turn going on—Yehudi 

















Menhuin, or Zsa Zsa Gabor, or someone 
like that—and every now and again the 
foundations of the place were shaken by 
an atomic explosion. 

“Don’t you ever feel,” I asked a 
croupier, “rather like those people who 
were dancing on the eve of Waterloo?” 


—— 


“No,” said the croupier, “I feel fine. 
Only thing is, my feet hurt.” 

It was shortly after this that I 
happened to come across Texas—more 
or less by accident, really, owing to 
some mix-up about trains. 

The truth is, I had thought I might 
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glance at it as we passed through if I 
happened to be awake, for I had heard 
it was not without interest, if inclined to 
be flat. However, finding myself set 
down on a remote wayside halt in a sort 
of field, and being assured that this was 
in fact Texas, I decided to occupy myself 
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with a tour of investigation. There was 
some time to wait before the next train, 
and I felt it would be churlish simply 
to sit in the waiting-room. 

Nobody, by the way, could fail to be 
fascinated by American trains. For one 
thing, they are the only trains I know 


which go grinding and clanking through 
the very hearts of towns, at street level, 
preceded by a man with a red flag. 
This gives rise to a peculiarity of 
American town-planning: on one side 
of the tracks you will see the well-to-do 
hanging about waiting for the jewellers’ 
shops to open, while on the other side 
the poor will be grubbing for scraps in 
the trash-cans. Then again, the trains 
always start from some vast echoing 
temple with a carillon and a misleading 
name. (In New York they have a station 
called Pennsylvania, and in Philadelphia 
they presumably have one called Kansas 
City, and so it goes on.) You can tele- 
phone from a train if you are an 
accredited executive,* and even if you 
are not you can take a bath in a train, 
or post a letter, or play deck tennis in 
the Lounge Hall, or get married, or 
enjoy a session of square-dancing in the 
Rumpus Coach, or order a grey flannel 


- suit. The back of each train is open to 


the sky, with a railing. These draughty 
patios are for the convenience of pas- 
sengers who happen to be running for 
President. They are allowed to have the 
train stopped at every cross-roads so 
that they can lean over the rail and 
promise a handful of innocent bystanders 
that they’re going to introduce piped 
water and raise the price of hogs. 

The sleeping arrangements are sen- 
sational, the bunks being placed one 
above another along each side of the 
coach, and hidden behind curtains. 
Nobody is ever quite certain which 
bunk is which, so that a great part of 
the night is taken up with people in 
dressing-gowns lurching up and down 
the centre aisle, opening and closing 
curtains until the whole train is in an 
uproar. To add to the din, the engine- 
driver sounds his siren on the slightest 
provocation, and if he hasn’t a siren he 
tolls a bell instead. In the day-coach the 
travelling salesmen, in their two-tone 
shoes, are whooping it up with root 
beer and draw poker, while the box-cars 
and cattle-trucks are loud with the 
snores of hoboes, escaped convicts, 
bums, bank-robbers, thimble-riggers, 
migratory roustabouts and missing 
persons, some with prices on their 
heads. One way and another it’s just 
about as lively as the night boat from 
Holyhead to Dun Laoghaire. 

The coaches have sunshine roofs. 





* Anyone higher than the boy who fills the — ; “ _ 
! ~ ; ~ Antonio de Valero. (The Mission San 


inkwells is an executive. He has a suite. 
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They are pressurized, dustproof, pollen- 
proof, air-conditioned, sterilized, oblong, 
mothproof, shrink-resisting, stabilized, 
rustproof and antiseptic. The staff 
includes a resident manicurist, first 
and _ second-class dentists, peanut 
vendors, the editor of the Train News- 
paper, and a porter who wakes you with 
a glass of iced water at three in the 
morning to warn you that your station 
is less than five hundred miles away. 

It was through the helpful enthusiasm 
of one such minion that I found myself 
standing on this lonely platform watch- 
ing the train’s rear-light disappearing 
up an arroyo. 

“Look here,” I said angrily to a man 
with a green eyeshade, who was tapping 
out messages for Western Union in the 
ticket-office, “this doesn’t look much 
like San Francisco to me. I thought 
there was supposed to be a bridge?” 

“San Francisco?” said the man with 
the eyeshade suspiciously. “ What’s 
that?” 

Then, as I simultaneously heard the 
lowing of distant shorthorns and 
noticed that the man was tall and lean 
and wore high heels, the truth dawned 
on me. This was the Lone Star State, 
birthplace of Ken Maynard, Ginger 
Rogers and Dwight D. Eisenhower! 

Without much more ado I asked 
him to keep an eye on my luggage, 
and stepped outside to look the place 
over. 

Perhaps I can best give you some idea 
of the extent of Texas if I tell you that 
it is very considerably smaller than 
Australia and British Somaliland put 
together. As things stand at present 
there is nothing much the Texans can 
do about this, and I noticed that they 
are inclined to shy away from the 
subject in ordinary conversation, mut- 
tering defensively about the size of 
oranges. Roughly speaking, Texas is 
the strip of land that separates Oklahoma 
from Mexico. It is chiefly used for 
pasture, although it also produces more 
helium and mohair than any other 
State. (‘Texas Leads the World in 
Mohair!” is a familiar cry in the streets 
of Laredo.) Other products include 
spinach, pecan nuts, fuller’s earth, oil, 
and shrimps. 

The dry-as-dust historical background 
is as follows. Texas broke away from 
Mexican rule after the slaughter of 
Davy Crockett in the Mission San 
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Antonio de Valero being too long a 
name for anyone to remember, they 
changed it to the Alamo. Even a child 
could remember the Alamo.) Texas 
then blossomed out as an independent 
nation under its able ruler Sam Houston, 
who presently, in a fit of depression, 
suggested that the place should become 
a Crown Colony of Great Britain. This 
charming development having been 
avoided in the nick of time, Texas 
finally agreed to join the Union on its 
own terms, one of which was that it 
should be freely acknowledged and 
admitted, once and for all, preferably in 
an amendment to the Constitution, 
that ‘Texas has the prettiest girls in the 
world, not to mention the longest dark- 
brown man-made navigable under- 
ground collapsible viaduct. Since then 
Texas and the U.S. have gotten along 
splendidly. 

Texans, quite apart from being tall 
and lean, turned out to be short and 
stout, hospitable, stingy to a degree, 
generous to a fault, even-tempered, 
cantankerous, doleful, and happy as the 
day is long. The men wear bootlace 
neckties on account of the pioneer 


influence (the pioneers always carried 
a spare pair), and the women, on 


account of the Spanish influence, 
hanker after Aaciendas and turn up at 
the Saturday afternoon rodeos in 
maniillas. In the south they also drink a 
good deal of tequila, which is a spirit 
made from the juice of the cactus. It 
has to be taken with a pinch of salt. 

I called on a Texan I had previously 
met in New York. (We had both been 
entertained by two gentlemen in a bar 
on Sixth Avenue, and the Texan had 
succeeded in buying a brick of solid 
gold from them at a bargain price—much 
to my chagrin, for I’d set my heart on 
it.) He had a typical Texan ranch- 
house, with a log fire in every room, 
Chippendale ironing-boards, Stafford- 
shire china, a view of the Gulf, mono- 
grammed scatter-rugs, a wife like last 
year’s Miss Rheingold and a daughter 
like next year’s. His convertible was 
brand new, but he had had it impreg- 
nated with a special concoction to make 
it smell of very old leather and spaniels. 
It was fitted with a shower, a herb 
garden, a folding boudoir, an ashtray, 
and an electric device for sharpening 
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scythes, which was new to me, and 
didn’t work. 

I suppose Texas is principally famous 
for the statue of Popeye in Crystal City. 
It is a momentous work, certainly, but 
I must say I saw several other things 
which seemed worthy of mention. In 
San Antonio, for example, there are 
poverty-stricken Mexicans of the most 
picturesque and photogenic nature 
imaginable, while a little to the south 
lies a farm called the King Ranch, ruled 
over by semi-feudal barons and notice- 
ably smaller than metropolitan France. 

Texas is certainly a region of super- 
latives. In the university I saw the 
largest collection of mystery stories in 
existence, and in Pecos County I saw 
the deepest hole. In Jacksonville I was 
introduced to the ugliest dog in the 
world, in Dallas I used the bluntest 
knife, in Austin I slept on the hardest 
bed, and on Robinson Boulevard, El 
Paso, I heard the oldest joke. Also, 
Texans wear far bigger hats than any- 
body else, and one can’t help wondering 
why. 

All the same, Texas is a ‘pretty little 
place, and I don’t care who hears me 
say it, within reason. I’m glad I was 
able to fit it in. I shall long remember 
the sound of mission bells wafting 
across the mesas full of cotton, the 
millionaires playing pitch and toss for 
chains of hotels in the cocktail bars of 
Houston, the pearl-grey Stetsons of the 
bootblacks in Dallas, the cowhands 
singing all night long in the streets of 
Fort Worth, and the stripper in the 
Amarillo night-spot who has to do her 
act behind a barbed-wire entanglement 
on pay-nights. And, just to be on the 
safe side, I shall remember the Mission 
San Antonio de Valero. 





Next week: 


Hollywood and Environs 





‘For a critic who has never lived in the 
Australian Bush it is perhaps overbold to 
suggest that the nearest Miss Doreen Bracey 
came to the true spirit of folk-song in her 
world tour of that genre at Wigmore Hall 
on Thursday was in a group of primitive, 
almost pitchless, Aboriginal Djaradas (or 
love-chants) to a rhythmic accompaniment 
of clashed boomerangs or small sticks . . .” 

The Times 


Overbold, but safe, too. 
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Writing for Profit sy p. H. BARBER 


USED to wonder why so many 
people bothered to write their 
autobiographies, but, now that I 
am tackling my own, the advantages of 
changing over to this type of fiction are 
becoming clearer. Even if the book fails 
to sell it will not be a dead loss as, 
though I have only reached Chapter 
Five, it has already yielded: 
A six-course lunch of the highest 
quality 
£2 in cash. 
Two seats for My Fair Lady, and 
A case of whisky. 


The lunch was at the expense of 


Brown, who was at school with me in 
the dear dead days beyond recall. He 
is now the managing director of a large 
and fashionabie restaurant, the sort of 
place to wich you take your wife to 
celebrate your silver wedding and then 
have to start saving right away to be able 
to afford to repeat the treat on the 
occasion of your golden wedding. 

I rang him up, reminded him that we 
shared a desk in Form IVb in 1919, and 
then put my question. 

“T’m writing my autobiography,” I 
said, “and I can’t remember the name 
of the senior classics master. He had 
a purple nose and exuded peppermint.” 

There was quite a long pause. before 
he replied, and when he did-he said the 
name had escaped him for the moment, 
but if I would care to lunch with him 
it would probably come back. 

We feasted in his private room off 
dishes considered too good to waste on 
the mere millionaires and film stars and 
crowned heads in the public part of the 
restaurant, and the wine was the sort 
that starts a symphony orchestra 


playing in your head after the first sip. 
As I was about to light my cigar he 


told me the name of the senior classics - 


master, which he had obviously known 
all the time, and then added, with 
elaborate carelessness, “ I shall buy copies 
of your book to give to all my friends, 
but there’s just one small point. I hope 
you won’t think it necessary to mention 
that affair of the Botanical Society funds. 
The headmaster accepted my explan- 
ation, as you know, but it’s just the 
sort of silly thing a disgruntled share- 
holder . 

The affair of the £2 was rather similar. 
I wrote to Smith, who was my fellow 
sanitary-orderly in the Royal Engineers 
in 1943 when we were driving Rommel 
out of Africa, asking him the name of 
the lieutenant-general who fell into 
one of our pits. He supplied the name, 
and one or two suitable adjectives to go 
with it, and ended his letter: “By the 
way, I don’t think I ever repaid the 
two hundred piastres I borrowed from 
you at El Dubbin. I hope you won't 
mention what happened at the dance 
there, because my wife has not much 
sense of humour.” 

The two tickets for My Fair Lady 
were sent me by a golfing friend whom 
I once caught removing a_ natural 
hazard (cow dung) in a foursome, while 
the case of whisky came from a man 
whose signature I could not decipher. 
He just said that he hoped all was 
forgiven and forgotten, which left me 
quite in the dark. 

Even autobiography, however, has 
its hazards, and one item must be put 
on the other side of the balance sheet. 
When Green rang up and said that he 
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had heard I-was writing my auto- 
biography and that we must meet for 
lunch and have a chat, I took it for 
granted he would pay the bill and did 
myself well. Then he began laughingly 
to recall a rather ridiculous accident 
that occurred to me during our Cam- 
bridge days, when a girl thought I had 
asked her to marry me. The whole 
business was too footling for words, and 
I told Green that I should not dream of 
mentioning it in my autobiography. 
“Then that will enable me,’ said 
Green, “to use the story in mine, 
which will be published in the spring, 
by Bilter and Sturt, 21s., demy 8vo. 
Order now to avoid disappointment.” 
I paid for the lunch. 


Ww 


‘“‘A group of 14 Soviet tourists, apparently 
the first to come unofficially to America 
paying their own way, arrived to-day by air 
at Idlewild from Paris ... ‘We would like 
to see all the interesting places and fulfill our 
dream of obtaining an all-round picture of 
the United States,’ said Mr. Vladimir 


’ Bapkin, a spokesman for the group .. . 


They intend to visit Washington, Chicago, 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls . . 
Daily Telegraph 


New York heard about this? 





FOR 
WOMEN 


Clothes for the Kill 


himself as attractive as he possibly 

can,” said Hardy Amies. “It isa 
compliment to the people you are with.” 
He was practising what he preached by 
looking extremely attractive in a dark 
mohair suit and white shirt with fine 
horizontal stripes. The people he was 
complimenting were the organizers of 
the Cotton for Men exhibition, which he 
was unveiling at the Colour, Design and 
Style Centre, Manchester. 

The colour, design and style of 
Mr. Amies himself were, perhaps, 
despite the horizontal stripes, a little 
conservative if he were to be regarded 
as the principal exhibit of an exhibition 
whose catalogue speaks of men’s clothes 
becoming “increasingly uninhibited.” 


‘TT: is everyone’s duty to make 


But then Mr. Amies is never danger- — 


ously uninhibited in the clothes he 

designs for his couture clients, 

Royal and others, nor in high 

spirits at public appearances. 

On this occasion, as a matter 

of fact, he was in tolerably 

good spirits, all things and 

Manchester considered. 

While he was making his 

speech one was reminded of 

Major-General Harrison. It 

was Major-General Harrison 

whom Samuel Pepys saw 

hanged, drawn, and quartered at 

Charing Cross “looking as cheerful as 

any man could do in that condition.” 
This Cotton for Men Exhibition (open 

until November 21) is another straw in 

the prevailing wind which is puffing up 

men’s pride in their apparel and making 

them increasingly vulnerable to the 

enticements of chic haberdashery. For 

‘some time now John Cavanagh has 

laid a trail of men’s ties in his Curzon 

Street entrance hall to ensnare his fair 

customers’ waiting escorts; and only a 


fortnight ago London’s first men’s 
boutique was opened at Woollands in 
Knightsbridge, filled with the delicious 
little douceurs so dear to the sterner sex. 
In the same week Simpson of Picca- 
dilly gave the first London dress show 
of men’s wear styled by a couturier—by 
Hardy Amies, in fact. In that show we 
saw the inner intimacies of a gentle- 
man’s wardrobe—some of which are 
also shown in this Manchester ex- 
hibition: sets of Hardy Amies’ styled 
vests, briefs and trunks; pyjamas and 
matching dressing-gowns of fine pin- 
stripe shirtings; satin-stripe resort shirts 
in “man’s pink.” 

This diversion of fashion interest from 
women to men stems, like all fashion 
currents, from a feeling in the air; it is 
an expression of the zeitgeist. But there 
is a statistical fact which may sub- 

consciously be causing the 
feeling in the air. This is the 
fact that there are no longer 
any surplus women; very 
soon now there will be a 
surplus of men. There have 
always been more boy babies 
born than girl babies; but 
boys are more delicate to rear. 
Now, with modern medicine 
and better living conditions, 
the puny sex is being nursed 
through to a robust maturity ... only 
to find there are not enough girls to go 
round. Men can no longer take their 
pick in a buyer’s market, nor take the 
slaying of hearts in their nonchalant 
stride. Young men must dress to kill. 

Certainly there are some killing things 
in this exhibition. Black, tan and white 
is the modish colour combination of the 
year, as seen in Teddy Tinling’s collar- 
less cardigan jacket of black-and-tan 
stripes on a white heavy knitted cotton. 
There are black, tan and white holiday 
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shirts; there are black-and-tan printed 
pyjamas with matching dressing-gowns; 
and Hawkes. of Savile Row show a 
white mess jacket for informal or 
summer evenings, worn with black 
trousers, tan cummerbund, and tan 
bow tie. Evening clothes are further 
romanticized in Chester Barrie’s bright- 
blue shawl-collared evening jacket of 
heavy dobby cotton, and by the Inver- 
ness cape revived in black needlecord by 
Newtown Downes, its cape lined with a 
tan-and-red Paisley print. 

The Active Leisure Section introduces 
the “ Yachter”’—a loose shirt with three- 
quarter sleeves and large pockets, worn 
with shorts in the same iridescent 
black-and-duck-egg washable, weather- 
proof, drip-dry cotton by Barry Muir. 
Over-the-head shirts match jeans in 
drip-dry Bedford cord, or in a new 
corded cotton—the shirt in Breton red, 
the trousers in stone. Aquascutum 
show washable summer trousers in a 
Tootal cotton, worn with a striped 
Madras cotton shirt. Town raincoats are 
in strong colours, brilliantly lined—for 
instance, a blue raincoat by Haythorn- 
thwaite is lined with scarlet Viyella. 

Men’s wear stylists, they tell us, now 
work with the under-thirties in mind. 
This means that men’s clothes are 
designed for the social conquest, the 
fatalities of flirtation and the matrimonial 
kill. Their success must be judged by 
the engagement book and the casualty 
list. ALISON ADBURGHAM 


t t8 : 
Copywriter s Paradise 
T’S unabridged, unbreakable, 

Uncrushable, unshakeable; 
It’s washable, non-split, non-drip; 
Collapsible, non-stop, non-slip. 
It’s noiseless, odourless and safe; 
It doesn’t chip or chap or chafe. 
It’s unalloyed, unstainable, 
It’s even unobtainable. 

Haze. ‘TOwWNSON 
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C. me Story : 


OLD paint used to be what you 
couldn’t stop touching up the 
house with once you’d started. Now 
it’s that plastic paper with the tear-off 
back. Plain, spotted, striped, sprigged 
and the same price whatever the 
trade-mark. 

Buy a yard in a dainty pastel green. 
Work your thumbnail into a corner and 
pull, revealing adhesive surface. Quick! 
What wants to be a dainty pastel green 
and heatproof, smearproof, wipeable 
with damp cloth? That kitchen cabinet! 
Slap your Plastostick down its dis- 
gusting plain grey side. If. placed 
crooked the stuff can be torn away and 
replaced straight. Better the first time, 
wasn’t it? And the second! Smooth 
out air-bubbles and before applying to 
other side, front and drawers, for 
heaven’s sake clean old surface and 
allow to dry. 

Now you have a dainty green kitchen 
cabinet instead of a dainty grey one. 
Think this over fully, ice. remember 
the American who took five years to 
train a flamingo and all he had at the 
end was a trained flamingo, before you 
rush out and buy your next six yards of 
red-and-white striped Colorgay. 

Kitchen cabinet drawers lined with 
red-and-white striped Colorgay take on 
a new lease of life. Cocoa tins covered 
with the stuff look like biscuit tins, 
which of course look like covered cocoa 
tins. Larder shelves look gay and 
workmanlike, pussy’s margarine box 
just looks gay and she won’t go near it 
now. Window-sills look so festive and 
proof against wet flowerpot saucers that 
you can’t think how you ever had a 
plain sill in your house! 

Or a plain skirting-board, desk-top, 
Children’s Encyclopedia, spare-room 
ceiling or corkscrew-handle! Easy on 
the purple-spotted acid-yellow with that 
little suitcase—hubby takes it to the 
office! And honestly, if the Eezi- 
Adheezo makers had wanted to provide 
you with black-and-white check bath- 
room curtains wouldn’t they just have 
left the sticky part off rather than give 
you the trouble of clamping two bits... 

Oh, and you know the tool cupboard 
where you keep the creosote? Well, the 
tin leaks. And that brown jelly you’ll 
find under the creosote, that was Eezi- 
Adheezo too, only this morning. Must 
be something in plastic and creosote the 


same, some constituent, mustn’t there, 


‘or something? 


Never mind. Home experts tell us 
that the new stuff for cupboards and 
drawers is newspaper, so easy to lay— 
and to replace, they add, if you hang 
on to your Sunday Times Magazine 
Section! ANGELA MILNE 


<A, 
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Matinée 


O, let this be on me. My dear, you 

did it last time: I remember you 

paid for the taxi and the theatre and 
the chocolates and the ices and that 
absolutely divine and heavenly tea. My 
dear, but I insist. Don’t mention it. 
After all, if one can’t give a little some- 
thing to one’s friends, one’s friendship 
isn’t worth much. Well, is it, now? I 
mean, it’s pretty mean accepting all the 
time (and I haven’t forgotten you helped 
out over the party) and giving nothing 
in return at all. I would feel rather 
awful, wouldn’t I, buying the little 
extras for myself, if I couldn’t some- 
times splash it with a friend? So don’t 
worry, dear, don’t look so hesitant, don’t 
look so embarrassed.- Remember it’s my 
treat. Two to Piccadilly Circus, please. 

JOANNA RICHARDSON 


New Hat 


Y hat is like a hive for bees. 
My hat is like a mop. 
It covers all my hair with ease. 
It’s rather loose on top. 


I must be careful of my face, 
Not raise my eyebrows, frown 

Or move my ears about, in case 
My hat should slither down. 


I stand before my looking-glass. 
I think how wonderful 

That ever it should come to pass, 
This wig-like hulk of wool. 


I think my fashion-sense can wring 
Grace from this shaggy dome. 
I think I’d better hide the thing 
And quick. My husband’s home. 
ANDE 


“Webster Cook greeted them when they 
entered. What Jill had said was undeniably 
true. The man was big, lean, looking fit, 
smiling largely, showing teeth as even and 
white as a row of tennis balls.” 

Everywoman 


Love—thirty-two. 


“Their angels on horseback are out of this world.” 
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Essence of 


HE increasing popularity of the | 
Government is so very largely 


the increasing popularity of Mr. 
Macmillan that it is most pertinent to 
examine his technique. By far the 
greater part of his speech on the 
Address was a moderate, responsible 
analysis of the situation, addressed 
rather to the world than to the House of 
Commons. It showed him to advantage 
in contrast with Mr. Gaitskell and the 
Opposition, who give the impression 
that they have come to see a trick cyclist 
fall off his bicycle and are at a loss what 
to do so long as he obstinately and 
unexpectedly remains on it. But Mr. 
Macmillan knows that in order to 


dominate the Conservative Party it is 
not sufficient to be responsible and right. 
Indeed it is often a disadvantage to be 
responsible and right, and therefore in 


the midst of responsibility he has from 
time to time to throw out a crack or two 
as bones to the dogs behind him. His 
discourse was interspersed quite irrele- 
vantly with such cracks. 
There was the old joke, 
surely a trifle shop-soiled 
by now, about Wykehamist 
old school ties. There 
was some ragging of the 
Labour Party for not 
having noticed that quite a 
lot of poor people now own 
motor-cars. There was the 
Stanley Holloway turn 
about a “little bit of luck.” 
Now the point about his witticisms is 
that they were not particularly witty. 
His cracks were, as he knew better than 
anybody else, not quite fair. There may 
be Old Wykehamists, and indeed Old 
Etonians, on the Socialist Front Bench, 
but old school ties are predominantly 
Conservative. So, though there are 
Socialist motor-cars, motor-cars are 
predominantly Conservative. Now Mr. 
Macmillan knows all this. He is a very 
intelligent and very witty man—probably 
indeed “the best Prime Minister we ’ve 
got.”” He could make better jokes in his 





Mr. Gaitskell 


sleep than those which he deigns to 
make to the House of Commons. But 
he knows that among those who sit 
behind, a large proportion will never 
follow the serious points which he has 
to make, and indeed will not even see 
his jokes unless he keeps them very 
broad and very simple. We must have 
heard that joke about Old Wykehamist 
school ties a hundred and 
fifty times if we have heard 
it once. Yet it was the only 
remark of the Prime Min- 
ister’s that aroused general 
enthusiasm among his 
followers. At Westminster 
there is no joke like an old 
joke, but it is becoming a 
question whether the gap 
between the observations 
which the Prime Minister 
addresses urbi et orbi and those which he 
addresses to the more vociferous of his 
supporters can remain permanently as 
wide as it is at present. All Prime 
Ministers must indeed 
spend most of their time 
doing the opposite to what 
their supporters wish them 
to do, but can one go on 
doing that for ever without 
the supporters noticing ? 
Yet, though on the Gil- 
bertian formula it is cer- 
tainly necessary that most 
back-bench Members 
should not have any 
original ideas, it is neither true nor 
desirable that none should have such 
ideas. Nothing in a way is easier and 
nothing in a way is harder than to move 
and second the Address. There is so 
strong a convention that, whatever you 
say, the Leader of the Opposition and 
the Prime Minister, who follow you, 
will offer you fulsome congratulations 
that it is impossible to know whether 
you have really been any good or not. 
Yet Mr. Peter Thomas and Mr. David 
Price, delegated for this occasion, per- 
formed their tasks really admirably. 
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Parliament 


On Wednesday Mr. James Griffiths, 


embarrassingly like Alice’s Duchess, 


except that he slaps the Dispatch Box 
instead of slapping the child—which is 
evidence, I suppose, of a certain human- 
itarian advance, went “slap, slap, slap,” 
as he told the House how bad unemploy- 
ment was in the 1920s; and then Mr. 
Crossman and Mr. Boyd Carpenter 
exchanged metaphysics 
about the nature of com- 
pulsion in rival pensions 
schemes. Mr. Osborne 
enumerated all the ills that 
are brought to this country 
by immigrants from the 
Commonwealth. Wops 
begin at Calais, he seemed 
to think, and had better 
stay there, but, since he 
would exclude Irish along 
with the rest, it is hard to see why he 
took such trouble to mobilize both Irish 
prejudice and colour prejudice against 
himself by lumping them all together 
as coloured. Since there are a number 
of people in this country who think as 
Mr. Osborne thinks, it was perhaps as 
well that expression to that point of 
view should be given in the House of 
Commons, but it was well that Dr. King 
was there to shoot him down. 

Plenty of the. Socialist back-benchers 
are not too bad, but why can’t the 
Socialist front-benchers try? ‘This 
extraordinary mid-Victorian fuddy- 
duddy who used to be called Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan—something out of a 
novel by Disraeli—spoke on Thursday. 
One wondered if he wanted the Con- 
servatives to be in there for the rest of 
time and, if so, why. The world groans 
in its agony. Civilization is threatened 
with disintegration, and the Socialist 
Party elects to fight its opponents on 
the number of motor-cars at elections, 
an issue which has the advantage that is 
demonstrably meaningless since more 
voters voted in all the elections since 
motor-cars were rationed than ever they 
did before. Percy SOMERSET 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Blue Periods and Red Periods 


Picasso: His Life and Work. Roland 
Penrose. Gollancz, 25/- 


HE name of Picasso immediately 
invokes a sense of conflict. Some 
go scarlet with rage at the thought 
of this exponent of “‘modern art” who 
is at the same time the most financially 
successful painter of the age; others 
turn white with equal passion at the 
imbecility of persons unable to keep up 
with the march of time, or unwilling to 
recognize such evident. genius. Even 
avant garde opinion is divided. Picasso 
has been described as a burden on the 
development of contemporary painting, 
while many of those who most admire 
his work pick and choose with dis- 
crimination among what he has to 
offer. 

Mr. Roland Penrose’s excellent bio- 
graphy is just what is needed. Mr. 
Penrose, himself a painter of distinction, 
can speak with authority of various 
technical matters that must be explained. 
He has also accumulated into something 
less than four hundred pages an 
enormous amount of information about 
Picasso and his background. Just at the 
beginning the book is a shade diffuse, 
but soon it finds a cruising speed well 
adapted to the mixture of narrative 
combined with explanation that is 
required by the subject. Over two 
hundred examples of Picasso’s work are 
reproduced in miniature at the end of 
the volume, an invaluable form of 
reference. 

Picasso was born in Malaga in 1881. 
He came of an old family called Ruiz, 
various past members of which dis- 
tinguished themselves in the Church and 
the diplomatic service. He adopted his 
mother’s surname, a common Spanish 
practice, perhaps suggested particularly 
in his own case as a more effective and 
uncommon name for a painter. There 
is reason to suppose that the Picassos 
were of Italian origin some generations 
back, coming from the neighbourhood 
of Genoa, but the painter’s blood can 
be regarded as truly Andalusian. 
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Picasso’s father was also a painter, 
though not a very successful one. He 
held a post in the School of Fine Arts 
and was curator of a provincial museum. 
The importance of this fact was that 
Picasso himself was immediately recog- 
nized by his father as that exceedingly 
rare phenomenon, a child prodigy in the 
graphic arts. At the age of eight he was 
producing extraordinarily skilful and 
attractive oil paintings (one of which 
is reproduced), while the diploma 
drawing (also reproduced) by which he 
passed at the age of fourteen into the 
art school at Barcelona is an astonishing 
performance for a boy of that age: not 
only on account of the facility of the 
drawing but also for the strength 
conveyed of his personality. 

Picasso was about twenty when he 
went to Paris and set to work on the 
sequence of paintings of harlequins and 
acrobats known as the Blue Period. He 
was very poor and suffered considerable 
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Miss Hansford -Johnson’s books, of course, 
ou know. 

(It’s rumoured that they’re writ by Lady 
Snow.) 
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hardships. By the time he was twenty- 
five he had already made some name for 
himself, and in 1906, more than half a 
century ago, he embarked upon work 
which was just as “difficult to under- 
stand”’ as anything he has done since. 

It is, of course, impossible to suggest 
briefly what Picasso was “‘after,’’ but 
most of those who decry him do not 
themselves bother to give a moment’s 
thought to the complex nature of 
reality, especially visual reality. For 
example, in camouflage used for military 
purposes, if you want a building to look 
like a group of trees you do not paint 
a lot of trees on it; you paint certain 
zigzags and other shapes that give the 
required effect. 

The fact that “Cubism” and “Ab- 
stract Art” have in fact triumphed is not 
to be seen so much in pictures hung on 
walls but in interior decorating, adver- 
tising and commercial design. It is prob- 
ably true to say that there is scarcely a 
shop-window in Regent Street that does 
not owe something to Picasso and the 
other Cubists. 

However, this is not to deny that 
Picasso produces much that is hard to 
swallow. It would be difficult to name 
one of his Academic detractors who 
could themselves execute an academic 
drawing as dextrous as, say, the portrait 
of Max Jacob (1915), drawn somewhat 
in the manner of Ingres. And yet... 
and yet . . . there is something about all 
this dexterity, all this interest in the 
Fourth Dimension and exploration of 
the sub-conscious, that leaves us still 
at times unsatisfied. 

Does his membership of the Com- 
munist Party show up in Picasso some 
basic inconsistency, some inner conflict, 
never truly resolved? Here is the richest 
artist in the world (about to move into 
the Chateau de Vauvenargues), his 
pictures banned in Communist countries, 
who yet remains a Party member. 
Would not this paradox in itself make 
a very suitable subject for one of the 
many “autobiographical” canvases, 
perhaps in the manner of Guernica or 
The Dream and Lie of Franco, from 
Picasso’s own brush? 

ANTHONY POWELL 











“Did you listen when I told you how 
to handle Bradman? You did not. And 


what happened? Now consider the case 
of this fellow O’ Neill.” 


The Night of the Hyrax. Peter de Polnay. 

W. H. Allen, 13/6 

It comes as a relief nowadays to read 
a novel with an African background that 
is unconcerned with racial or colour 
problems; and Mr. de Polnay has skil- 
fully avoided the introduction of such 
“contemporary” material by setting the 
main portion of his story in the Kenya 
of the 1930s, sandwiched between a 
prologue and epilogue in which the 
principal character is shown as a famous 
and successful playwright of fifty, com- 
plete with wife, mistress, and adolescent 
children, recalling his first, formative 
love-affair with the pretentious, pseudo- 
arty, thirty-eight-year-old wife of an 
English settler who committed suicide 
after discovering their liaison. Constance 
—whimsical, passionate, and shrewish 
by turns—is only too gruesomely real, as 
are the quarrels and reconciliations she 
thrives upon; this author is unequalled at 
portraying the romantic dream in its 
later nightmare phases; while Julian’s 
first meeting with his _ formidable, 
Bwana-Simba, whisky-swilling father 
(“Sit down, then have your bath, 
then we'll dine off bushback. Are you 
a good shot?”’) is a promise—abundantly 
fulfilled—of the entertainment in store. 

J. M-R. 


Temiar Jungle. John Slimming. John 

Murray, 18/- 

If the world has become a mess for us, 
it is much more frightening for the few 
innocent races still surviving the lunacies 
of civilization. Until the last war little 
was known about the Temiar aborigines 
of the Malayan jungle, a peaceful people 
who cheerfully looked after themselves; 
they shot game with blowpipes, spun 
tops and played nose-flutes, and had no 
vulgar desire to bother the moon. 
When they began to be chivvied as un- 
willing suppliers of food and guides, 
first to the Japs and then to the Com- 
munists, they had every right to feel 
bewildered. 

In this admirably objective book Mr. 
Slimming describes a long official tour 
he made recently of their communities, 
travelling rough. He stayed long enough 
to be completely accepted and become 
familiar with their whole pattern of life, 
including their tireless dancing. He 
writes weil, and takes good photographs. 
Perhaps his most memorable experience 
was to see an infant suckled while it 
smoked a cigarette. E. O. D. K. 


Burden of the Seed. Kathleen Sully. 

Peter Davies, 13/6 

At first sight Miss Sully’s fourth novel 
is less eccentric than usual. The land- 
scape is nearer to common experience; 
but the apparent change is partly due to 
a growing familiarity in the reader’s mind 
with the way she looks at the world. 
One still feels that her characters are 
special cases.and that the squalor of 
their lives is something peculiar to their 
very individual failings. 

The lonely boy brought up by two 
slatternly aunts in the big house grows 
into a man who finds his relationships 
with women are traps and is freed only 
by a castrating war-wound. Nothing of 
universal significance emerges from his 
story. However, the story itself holds 
the attention because ;of Miss Sully’s 
intense interest in het characters and 
their surroundings. ‘I'he incidents do 
not make a contrived pattern. They have 
the isolated, unpredictable shapes of 
incidents described in letters. The 
descriptions are still vivid and accurate 
and strictly subordinated to the urgency 
of the narrative. R. G. G. P. 


H. M. U-boat. John D. 
W. H. Allen, 18/- 
Squadron-Ldr. (now ex-Wing-Cdr.) 

Thompson, piloting a Hudson with 

Flying Officer (now Wing-Cdr.) Cole- 

man’s crew because his own crew was 

not available, had a lucky break when 

U-boat 570 surfaced right in front of 

him on patrol, but he was not so lucky 

when, on returning to base, he wrote off 
the aircraft in landing either through 
excitement or lack of practice. The 

U-boat was captured intact following the 

remarkably accurate dropping of depth 

charges without the aid of bomb sights. 

It was purely a case of Flying Officer 
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Coleman saying ‘“‘now” at the appro- 
priate moment to straddle the U-boat so 
successfully that the captain surrendered. 
Priority was given for the necessary 
repairs to make the U-boat seaworthy 
and she was then sent out as H.M.S. 
Graph to operate against the packs of 
U-boats and actually sank another 
U-boat. The further activities of H.M.S. 
Graph up to the time she grounded on 
rocks and was smashed to pieces while 
being towed to the Clyde to be depth- 
charged to death are not sufficiently 
enthralling to merit detailed record and 
the author does not entirely avoid 
padding. A. V. 


Two Plays and a Preface. Nigel Dennis. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 18/- 

In a rather silly blurb the publishers 
wave the dread banner of “‘ contemporary 
drama”’ at critics who dared attack their 
author, whom they compare, it seems 
ambitiously, with Shaw. A reading of 
Cards of Identity and The Making of Moo 
confirms the view formed in the theatre 
that in spite of some sparkling dialogue 
neither play comes off; the first never 
bothers to explain itself, and in the 
second a set of cardboard characters 
ambling through a childishly ugly parody 
of Christian ritual appears wilfully un- 
dramatic. The surprising thing is that a 
writer as skilful as Mr. Dennis should 
want to be an enfant terrible. 

The quality of his wit is much better 
demonstrated in the long essay with 
which he prefaces this collection. His 
hatred of religion seems to be based on a 
genuine conviction that humanity has 
been dwarfed and degraded by the idea 
of original sin, and though his arguments 
are wholly destructive they are often 
extremely nimble. E. O. D. K. 


AF THE OPERA 


The Flying Dutchman 
(SADLER’s WELLS) 


HE first question to ask about a 

Dutchman production is, ‘How’s 

the shipping?” Answer in this case: 
splendid. 

With storm howling on brass and 
chromatic strings, we first see the Dutch- 
man’s phantom three-master a mile out. 
A squall obliterates her. We next see 
her three cable-lengths away, all black 
and brailed, making a good ten knots. 
Another obliterating squall. When this 
clears she is safely moored, large as life 
and twice as sinister. 

In the person of David Ward (admir- 
ably sonorous—but will be better when 
he has felt his way. into the role a bit 
more), the Dutchman comes ashore in a 
sea cloak which is too long and monastic; 
and phantom deck-hands do a stylized 
act with megaphones which make them 
look (at least the thought occurred to me) 
as though swigging bottled ale. 

At the end of the Act Daland’s brig 
weighs anchor and moves off with far 
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too many crew hauling, jostling and 
elbowing each other’s eyes out on the 
poop ... Although not perfect down to 
the last cleat or marline-spike, the harbour 
acts are cosy, plausible and in a technical 
sense, commendably old-fashioned. None 
of the newfangled experimental impres- 
sionism. If we are to have ships at all, 
let them look as real as possible. The 
designer is Timothy O’Brien, the pro- 
ducer Dennis Arundell. I salute them 
both. 

Elizabeth Fretwell, David Ward and 
Harold Blackburn sang Senta, the 
Dutchman and Daland with weight, 
warmth and penetration. There has 
been a little adverse niggling about this 
or that aspect of their work. The plain 
operagoer—and quite a lot of fancy ones 
—may safely ignore the nigglers. 
Altogether this is a show worth fifteen 
shillings for a stall of anybody’s money 
who has an ear for early Wagner, in some 
ways a much better composer. than the 
mature one. CHARLES REID 


AT THE PLAY 


End-Game—Krapp’s Last Tape 
(RoyaL Court) 
Garden of Loneliness (ARTS) 


AMUEL BECKETT’S work has the 
quality of poetry in the sense that 
it expresses the inexpressible, prob- 

ing the recesses of our thoughts and 
feelings to expose what we prefer to 
leave hidden, At the end we may be in 
doubt what has been said, but in none as 
to the nature of its saying. 

End-Game has been seen here in 
French, and is now done into English 
by the author’s own hand, including 
one neat commercial—when one of the 
crippled dustbin-dwellers is given a 
biscuit by the crazy servant, asks what 
it is, and is told “Spratt’s Medium.” 
The servant is always anxious to get on 
with his work, which turns out to be 
“looking at the wall.” The dustbin 
couple (legs lost in a tandem accident on 
a romantic holiday long ago) twitter 
nostalgically of the days when they had 
sawdust in their bins instead of sand. 
The old lady wants to weep, ‘but her 
tears are tearless. ‘The old man wants to 
tell a story, but botches it. Both die. 
Their son, a blind and paralysed tyrant 
in a wheel-chair, notes their passing with 
a nod, fondling a toy black dog which 
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his servant tells him is white. Bizarre 
properties abound—an alarm-clock, tele- 
scope, boat-hook, a tin of disinfectant. 

Master and man put up a prayer 


in silence, then curse God. Beckett 


takes tremendous risks. ‘“‘ What’s to keep 
me here?” demands the man. “The 
dialogue,”’ replies the master . . . and, 
later, “I’m warming up for my last 
soliloquy.” -Is it a lot of impertinent 
rubbish? At times we angrily think it is. 
But a hypnosis sets in. At the end we 
are prepared to apply any amount of 
patterns of meaning. The present cast 
does the play (is it a play?) ample 
justice; yet to say so is to suggest that 
it deserves less. Does it? Who can say? 

In an even more obscure curtain- 
raiser, Krapp’s Last Tape, Mr. Patrick 
Magee acts alone, supported by a tape- 
recorder, as a withered husk of humanity 
invoking electronics to relive his past. 
A taxing performance, nobly executed. 


Critics ‘are saying that Hauptmann’s 
Garden of Loneliness has links with Ibsen 
and Chekhov, and why not? Here is the 
emerging free woman, a Doll’s House 
echo; the hysterically ineffectual Vockerat 
has a Vanya flavour; there are meticulous 
touches of domestic detail and character 
without any “dramatic” purpose: the 
off-stage train noises (excellently done in 
this production) have the true Chekhov 
poignancy. The play is set in the Ibsen- 
Chekhov time, with much heroic talk by 


oppressed intellectuals of the joys and. 


wonders of the coming century. Again, 
Vockerat, the young husband desperate 
for the life of the mind, but frustrated by 


Leo Braun—Davip AYLMER 
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having a strait-laced family and a merely 
wifely wife, might well become a 
“classic” role, if we saw it often enough, 
and the parallels are undoubtedly present. 
But the fact remains that to enjoy 
Garden of Loneliness, and not to be 
irritated by its irrelevancies, wearied by 
its leisurely dramatic pace, impatient 
over its misfiring climaxes and teased by 
uncertainty about where sympathies are 
intended to lie, it is necessary to see it 
in a spirit of informed attention. Failing 
this, we are obliged to ask why the 
directors of the Arts Theatre should 
hope to interest us in a seventy-year-old 
play whose problems have long been 
solved by time. 

Mr. Michael Atkinson’s Vockerat is 
graceful, sincere and spirited, and Miss 
Jane Griffiths’ wifely wife (is it really 
her story? We can’t be sure) has 
moments when our heart is nearly 
touched. Mr. Richard Duschinsky’s 
translation does not assist by startling 
idioms of to-day (‘‘ Well, I must get back 
to my chores”’) but his direction gathers 
the diverse threads together with skill. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Last chance to see Charles Laughton 
in The Party (New—2/6/58). For a 
glossily funny evening in the Lyric 
Revue tradition Living for Pleasure 
(Garrick—16/7/58). Irma la Douce for 
grown-ups (Lyric—22/7/58).. And for 
something that you will think about long 
after you’ve seen it the O’Neill Long 
Day’s Journey into Night (Globe— 
17/9/58). J. B. BootHroyp 


[Garden of Loneliness 
John Vockerat—MicuHaet ATKINSON 








AT THE PICTURES 


Wild Strawberries 
Sea of Sand 


OMETIMES what looks like a very 
pretentious phrase is the best: I'll 
begin by saying that the Swedish 

Wild Strawberries (Director: Ingmar 
Bergman) is unusually, and most satis- 
fyingly, rich in texture. Moreover this is 
not one of those good films that one sees 
chiefly from a feeling of duty. It is to 
be seen as a straightforwardly enjoyable 
experience. And its “richness of 
texture” makes it not only more deeply 
pleasurable at the time but worth seeing 
again—not for the sake of repeating an 
experience but in the confidence of 
having a fresh one equally acceptable. 

I often criticize the device of verbal 
narration, but in this instance it is not 
used (as it so often has been) as an easy 
way of scrambling through some story 
difficulty that ought to be solved other- 
wise. This story needs it, and could not 
be told at all without it. On the surface 
it is the story of one day in the life of a 
distinguished old doctor; but the fact 
that it is framed, as it were, in his own 
spoken account of what happened, gives 
an extra significance to every moment. 

It begins with a bad dream he has just 
before waking, and ends with his going 
to bed away from home, in a university 
town whither he has travelled to receive 
an honorary degree. In the intervening 
scenes we have come to know a great 
deal about his character and about his 
previous life, and about the lives of a 
number of other people. 

One of these is his daughter-in-law 
who travels in the car with him. On the 
way she is unusually frank about his 
shortcomings, and, partly because of his 
lingering uneasiness after the nightmare, 


he finds himself moved and impressed by 
criticism he would in the ordinary way 
disregard. Then they stop at a house, 
now deserted, where as a young man he 
used to spend summer holidays with his 
family, and alone in the garden by what 
he remembers as a patch of wild straw- 
berries he recalls with a new under- 
standing what happened in those days, 
realizing that it was his own selfishness 
and egotism that lost him the charming 
girl to whom he was then betrothed. 

So, throughout the journey, imme- 
diate events are mingled with and 
coloured by his recollections both of the 
past and of his dream, until by the end 
of the day his attitude to life has strangely 
altered, he has begun trying to make 
amends to those he has hurt, and he 
sleeps with unprecedented peace of mind. 

Yes, it is basically a “serious” picture, 
but I want to emphasize again how much 
pleasure it has to offer—and what a 
variety of pleasure. There is an extra- 
ordinary range and depth of effect, from 
the haunting dream sequence at the 
beginning to the light, gay, or acidly or 
compassionately observed moments with 
people met on the road, all of whom 
have their indirect influence on the old 
man’s mood. As the central figure 
Victor Sjostrom is magnificent, and 
nearly all the other players, notably 
Ingrid Thulin as the lovely daughter-in- 
law, deserve mention; but it is above all 
the director’s picture, even apart from 
the fact that he wrote it, too. 


There have been quite a number of 
good war films of what may be called the 
Lost Patrol kind, but it’s none the less 


gratifying to welcome another. The 
patrol in Sea of Sand (Director: Guy 
Green) is in the Long Range Desert 
Group in October 1942, and the story is 

















Treoper Brody—RicHarpD ATTENBOROUGH 


[Sea of Sand 


Captain Williams—-JOoHN GREGSON 
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of its raid on an enemy supply dump and 
the return, across four hundred miles of 
desert, of the survivors. It is all admir- 
ably done. Many people will unthinkingly 
enjoy it as they would a game, simply 
rooting for their own side; but it is a real 
story, about people and not merely 
incidents. Although there are plenty of 
scenes of action and suspense (a hypnotic 
one of clearing a path through a mine- 
field), the continuing interest is in 
character, and Richard Attenborough, 
John Gregson, Michael Craig and the 
others are able to make the members of 
the patrol much more than types. 
* * * *” * 

Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

With Wild Strawberries is Basil 
Wright’s beautiful colour documentary 
about Greece, The Immortal Land: a 
very pleasing forty minutes, though the 
commentary . doesn’t avoid the pre- 
tentiously_high-flown quality that is so 
often a fault of this kind of thing. 
Also in London: The Matchmaker, a 
version of Thornton Wilder’s nineteenth- 
century farce which is altogether too 
stagily playful (and stagily loud) for my 
taste. The Cranes are Flying (24/9/58), 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (22/10/58) and I 
Was Monty’s Double (29/10/58) continue. 

Releases include The Naked and the 
Dead (8/10/58), well done as an action 
story of the war but without much 
significance; The Hunters (22/10/58), 
about the Korean war, with superb 
aerial photography in colour; and The 
Proud Rebel (1/10/58), a comparatively 
conventional but entertaining period 
melodrama (post-Civil War). 

RICHARD MALLETT 


AT THE BALLET 
Ondine (COVENT GARDEN) 


REDERICK ASHTON’S new full- 

length ballet, Ondine, is staged at the 

Royal Opera House in the grand 
manner of theatrical realism which went 
out with Beerbohm Tree and Drury Lane 
autumn drama. That such a revival 
of opulence is timely was not in doubt 
when the: first-night audience broke 
through Hans Werner Henze’s pleasant 
music to applaud the scenery. Dis- 
concerting as this must have been to the 
composer, who was conducting, the 
tribute to Lila de Nobili who-has both 
designed and painted the sets was richly 
deserved. She has given us, among other 
spectacles, a storm at sa, realistic enough 
to induce sea-sickness; a shipwreck; and 
an under-water apotheosis scene in which 
Margot Fonteyn floats and swims and 
submerges in the sea with a verisimilitude 
marred only slightly by glimpses of 
stalwart hands upholding her. ‘Though 
scenic illusions threaten now and again 
to wash out the story about the water- 
sylph who, because she is, like all fairies, 
soulless, can without scruple lure a hand- 
some prince from his bride-to-be, they 
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are welcome after a spate of abstract 
aridity in the ballet theatre. As Ondine, 
the other woman, Dame Margot, looking 
as though she had stepped straight out 
of one of Lucas Cranach’s canvases, 
luxuriates in the most fully and subtly 
imagined character Ashton has _ yet 
devised. It is a superb performance and 
may well become the crowning achieve- 
ment of her starry career. 

Ashton had little occasion to express 
indebtedness to Baron de la Motte 
Fouqué, for his ballet is virtually a new 
work and has only. the slightest re- 
semblance to that author’s early nine- 
teenth-century romance. As always with 
Ashton’s choreography, one feels that 
every moment of movement has been 
thought out and assigned with a clear 
vision of its effect. The big canvas on 
which he has worked has been seen 
whole throughout, with the result that 
music and mime, dance and lighting 
combine in perfect precision to enable 
the beholder to suspend reason and 
accept happily the amoral structure of 
life out of this world. 

Needless to say, Dame Margot is 
central to the whole conception. In fact 
she queens it by the sheer power of 
artistic vitality and the magic of her 
exquisitely controlled emotion. Michael 
Somes is a faultless partner as the Prince 
but he has no real chance to show his 
quality as a soloist. Alexander Grant 
fares little better as the relentless Lord 
of the Mediterranean sea who wreaks 
vengeance in shipwreck, though he has 
moments of splendid flamboyance; and 
Julia Farron makes her small part as the 
mortal bride incisive. 

The rest of the company, including 
_ the fine corps de ballet, brings gusto, 
excitement and speed to the picture 
which Ashton builds up. His deploy- 
ment of the dancers is masterly whether 
they are integral to the dance-drama or 
more detached in divertissement. In 
minor roles. Maryon Lane and _ Brian 
Shaw have the best chances which they 
take gaily. 

Mr. Henze’s score struck me at first 
hearing as a clever piece of musical 
tailoring, fitting the choreography at 
every point. I longed, at times, however, 
for a surge of melody. On the other hand, 
there are some delightful touches, as, for 
instance, when early in the ballet Ondine 
sees her shadow for the first time and 
mistakes it for a rival. Her pas de l’ombre 
is a delicious mingling of humour and 
delicate gravity. 

The dresses by Miss Nobili are a big 
factor. They have a charming freshness 
of idea which ‘helps to create the aqueous 
atmosphere and give fluidity of move- 
ment. The rhythm of the sea is the 
rhythm of the dance. 

Yet when all is said of the many 
strands of beauty and imagination and 
accomplishment I am left with a faint 
doubt. Somehow the sum total had not 
for me—in a mixed metaphor—dquite 
struck twelve. C. B. MortLock 





[The Larkins 
Davip Kossorr 


Peccy Mount 


O)\\s BSB Dee- 88 5 
Back in the Old Routine 


THIN the limitations of the 
script Peggy Mount gives a solid 
performance in “The Larkins” 

(ATV). She can bang a good line across, 
exactly timed and done to a turn, with 
an explosive gusto that seems to shake 
the pictures on the wall, and she can 
come very close to disguising the weak- 
ness of a dud line by sheer energy of 
characterization. This booming missus 
belongs in the slapdash kitchen comedies 
which used to rock the northern Reps 
twice nightly. Indeed the whole show 
is designed to appeal to just such an 
audience, and I hope it succeeds; they 
never cared for Troilus and Cressida any- 
way, and there’s no law that says they 
should. The rowdy situations of “The 
Larkins” are traditional and predictable, 
developing almost ritualistically in an 
atmosphere of bottled beer, ironing, hen- 
peckery, incredible misunderstandings, 
bowler hats, fish-and-chips, football 
pools, nosey neighbours, lodgers, small 
ports and heavy-handed slapstick. It 
is not so near the knuckle as some of the 
jolly Rep charades from. which it stems 
(southern folk may recall that one 
reached the West End some years ago, 
called My Wife’s Lodger, and threatened 
to become a cult), but it is not so 
smoothly fashioned, either. Unashamed 
romps of this kind used to attain quite a 
polish after being bashed about the Reps 
for a while: awkward lulls were remedied, 
comic business grew in the encouraging 
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laughter of a Saturday night audience. 
They were not. masterpieces, but they 
served an amiable purpose, and they were 
built on the well-tried acting formula— 
“Guts, speed and sincerity.” 

“The Larkins” has guts in spasms, 
usually supplied by Miss Mount during 
her big virtuoso scenes. It woefully 
lacks speed, so that we have time now 
and then to suspend belief and yawn. 
And I question the sincerity of some of 
the playing. David Kossoff, for instance, 
sometimes gives me the impression that 
he is amused by a piece of dialogue, 
which is instantly fatal. I believe he is 
miscast: he is a splendid actor, but a 
special quality is called for here—a lack 
of refinement in the technique, to match 
the rough-hewn, boozy quality of the 
script. As for Ronan O’Casey, he works 


‘very hard to be funny, but makes the 


mistake of showing it. 

“An informal mixture of comedy, 
music, film, news, people in the news, 
cartoons, sports results—in fact, any- 
thing of interest late on Sunday night.”’ 
Thus ran the blurb in the TV Times, and 
my heart sank. IT'V has tried for a long 
time to serve up an acceptable rag-bag of 
this kind at the end of the day, and we ’ve 
had some pretty doleful sessions in 
consequence. I was delighted to find that 
“After Hours” (ABC), the latest effort, 
was bright, looney, and entirely without 
mush. Michael Bentine had been put in 
charge by some unsung genius, and I 
hope he stays. (I hope the genius stays, 
too.) The half hour was made dazzling 
by Bentine’s irreverent, cockeyed, un- 
compromising humour. I was even 
satisfied with a straightforward interview 
with Danny Blanchflower, which was as 
fatuously inconclusive as most straight- 
forward interviews with Danny Blanch- 
flower (they are slightly ahead of straight- 
forward interviews with Stirling Moss in 
this respect, and one day I hope to see 
them all put together in an omnibus 

programme, with an introduction by 
eer Sellers). But the comedy was a 
delight. I look forward to a long line of 
such Saturday night pleasures, and I 
earnestly hope that the powers-that-be 
don’t decide to posh the show up with 
dancing-girls, a hundred-piece orchestra, 
and all the rest of the lavish hoo-ha with 
which they can so effectively smother any 
fresh, original notion. 

Incidentally, during the break for 
commercials which interrupted this show, 
we were treated to an excellent cartoon 
exhorting toddlers to be careful about 
traffic when crossing the road, playing 
ball, and generally going about their 
inscrutable business in the streets. It 
was done with forceful simplicity. It 
made its points economically, and with 
precision. I feel sure it would have 
imprinted itself quite successfully on the 
mind of any toddler. By some master- 
stroke of planning, it was shown at 
approximately 11.20 p.m. I wonder how 
much it cost, and who paid for it? 

HENRY TURTON 
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Lord Chandos 


Bonfires Electric 


O bonfire, in these incandescent 
early November days, has been 

more welcome and applauded than that 
which consumed the remaining re- 
strictions on hire purchase transactions. 
It was cheered not merely for itself but 
because it marked the close of the hard 


chapter that opened in September 1957 . 


with the jump of Bank Rate to 7 per 
cent and all its attendant horrors. 

To-day nothing is left of them. 
Bank Rate is below the level from which 
it then rose. The banks are no longer 
hemmed in by the solid ceiling on their 
loans and overdrafts. Lord Kennet’s 
Capital Issues Committee is now pre- 
pared to say “Yes” to almost any 
proposition. The consumer, so long 
discriminated against in the credit feast, 
is restored to an honoured place at the 
high table. New cars are being sold 
with 10 per cent down payment and the 
balance over three years. . And just 
around the corner, so it is whispered, 
there may be juicy cuts in purchase tax. 

What a transformation scene; and 
what a tribute to the old instruments 
of credit control and discipline which 
were so jeered at by our angry young 
economists when the squeeze was put 
on. Incidentally the purchase tax 
rumours should be treated with great 
reserve. The intention of such cuts 
would be to stimulate still further the 
demand of the consumer; but nothing 
could be better calculated to halt the 
consumer in his tracks than the hint 
that purchase tax cuts may be on the 
way. 

Markets have responded cheerfully to 
this final holocaust of H.P. controls. 
The shares of the finance companies, 
such as United Dominions Trust and 
Bowmaker, have risen; so have those of 
the stores at whose doors the queues 
of customers have already begun to 
lengthen: Great Universal Stores, 
Whiteleys, Debenhams, J. and F. 
Stone—and the like. All these will 
unquestionably benefit. 

But so will some of the giants of 


industry which, by their very size, seem 
so far: removed from the consumer 
whose appetite is now being pampered. 
Take, for example, the revocation of 
H.P. restrictions on sales of radio and 
television sets and on such household 
appliances as washing-machines. The 
increased sales which are already follow- 
ing the easier credit terms must be 
bringing an added smile to the counten- 
ance of Lord Chandos as he surveys his 
Associated Electrical Industries empire. 

The initials A.F.I. conjure up the 
picture of huge turbines, generators, 
transformers and power stations. That 
is as it should be. ‘The group is one of 
the triumvirate that dominates the 
heavy electrical industry in this country. 
It has just emerged from a most success- 
ful appearance at the Geneva “Atoms 
for Peace” Exhibition. In company 


with its partners in the A.E.I.—John 
Thompson Nuclear Energy Company— 
it showed the world that it stands ready 
to erect nuclear power stations any- 
where, anytime. It is, in fact, building 
a large nuclear power station for the 
Central Electricity Generating Board in 


Vice Versa 


FRIEND of mine who lived in 

St. James and worked in Piccadilly 
used to reach his office by walking down 
Pall Mall, up Lower Regent Street, 
then along Jermyn Street. He made this 
unnecessarily long detour every day. 
When I once asked him why he did not 
take the short cut through the Green 
Park, he replied that he preferred his 
accustomed route because he “could 
not bear the sight of the country at any 
price.” 

But he was an exception. From my 
observation, it appears that the majority 
of Londoners: are frustrated country- 
men. As you walk down any street, you 
will see signs of this: pathetic little 
basement gardens, window boxes, 
rabbits in hutches, hens in yards. 


Luxury flat décor is now made up of: 


trailing vines, rubber plants and fernery 
to camouflage the urban background. 

On the other hand, I have had several 
farm-workers leave my employ this year 
for no other reason than that they were 
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Gloucestershire. It has supplied three 
reactors for Germany. It is involved 
in the work at Dounreay and has been 
a pioneer in the work on ZETA—that 
most modernistic of all processes which 
confuses all but the nuclear experts by 
dealing with the fusion as opposed to 
the fission of the atom. 

A.E.I. handle the smaller as well as 
the larger items in the electrical 
industry. Its Sunderland “B” factory 
is reputed to be the largest producer of 
cathode ray tubes in Europe—and by 
a special process to create the near- 
perfect vacuum it gives its television 
tubes a somewhat longer life than these 
expensive components are wont to 
command. The Hot Point Appliance 
Company turns out a wide range of 
domestic gadgetry the home sales of 
which are being boosted by the free and. 
easy credit terms now available. The 
beneficiaries of the impending H.P. 
boom will be found in the most un- 
expected places. There is no doubt that 
one of them is the giant concern over 
which Lord Chandos presides. 

LOMBARD LANE 


* * * 


bored with the country. The drift to the 
towns is now a flood. It would seem that 
people want it both ways. The fortnight’s 
holiday a year doesn’t satisfy the towns- 
man; the occasional day in the city isn’t 
enough of the fleshpots for the country- 
man. 

In America some attempt to solve this 
problem has been made-where half a 
dozen city families join together to buy 
a farm. A permanent bailiff is employed 
by them collectively; and they take it 
in turn to spend a month on the farm. 
No doubt such a scheme lends itself to 
much squabbling. Community living 
is essentially an idea which works only 
over a coffee table in Gower Street. 

But it does seem ridiculous that. we 
should have several million frustrated 
countrymen and, at the same time, 
several million derelict acres, and can 
find no way of introducing one to the 
other. 

In China a law was made five thou- 
sand years ago which stated that “any 
person who could take three successive 
crops from ground which had not been 
cultivated for three years previously, 
would be regarded as the owner of that 
ground.” Naturally then, landlords 
saw to it that they cultivated every bit 
they could. 

Perhaps we need similar legislation, 
for as you travel in an English train 
you can see acres and acres of land 
growing nothing—but pipe dreams for 
commuters. RONALD DUNCAN 














Lines of Communication 


IMES were harder than they are 
now when I bought my house. 
It was a very nice house with a 
blue door, but it had no telephone. 
I wrote a note to the local telephone 
Gauleiter; journalists, I explained, 
simply must have telephones. His reply 
was extremely civil: no one could 
sympathize with my predicament more 
than he, but in Chelsea the waiting 
list now ran into thousands. So 
now I wrote to my Conservative M.P. 
By return came a delightful note: of 
course he appreciated the extreme 
inconvenience . . . the matter would be 
taken up straight away. 

Here was someone to champion my 
cause. Yet several seasons came and 
went. 

Next spring found me in Germany, 
where, in torrential rain, the Minister 
of Defence was reviewing the 11th 
Armoured Division. Now Emanuel 
Shinwell was looking far from happy. 
His head was bare to the downpour. 
Rain cascaded down his face. On his 
right a general sheltered beneath a 
brass peak adorned with scrambled 
eggs. On his left the Admiral of the 
Rhine was snugly ensconced beneath 
equally impressive headgear. Behind 
the trio stood an air marshal sporting 
a splendid headpiece. 

Soon tank engines were thundering. 
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And now the entire division commenced 
rolling past the saluting base. Erect 
figures in drenched khaki stood reso- 
lutely in their rain-soaked turrets, giving 
the hatless Minister the “ Eyes right.” 

Regiment after regiment thundered 
past. But now a breaking-point was 
reached. A ministerial hand was noted, 
furtively searching in its raincoat 
pocket. A battered, crumpled, bashed, 
old brim drooper emerged which the 
Minister squashed on his head until its 
eaves obscured his ears. 

Next morning the pictures were in 
every paper. Even before I arrived 
back in London my honourable and 
gallant Conservative M.P. was dashing 
to the assault. A motion had been 
tabled in the House. Was it right, 
was it seemly for a Minister of Defence 
to take the salute at a march past 
wearing a hat? 

My hour had come. As a former 
regular officer, my letter pointed out, 
and one who had been present at this 
particular occasion, I was sure he would 
like to know the facts. I could not help 
but feel too that as the rain was excep- 
tionally heavy and Mr. Shinwell no 
longer a young man, my M.P.’s valuable 
time would be far better occupied in 
making representations to get me my 
telephone. The effect was electric. A 
charming note fluttered through my letter 
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box. “How extraordinarily kind . 
most valuable information... the 
matter of your telephone is being taken 
up immediately.” 

The hon. and gallant Member’s 
secretary must have worked like a 
beaver. Soon the news was forth- 
coming that I was now seven hundred 
and ninety-three on the telephone list. 

My new colleague—an ex-Labour 
M.P. with whom I shared an office, 
brushed my forebodings aside. ‘‘ Ness 
Edwards is an old friend of mine,” he 
told me buoyantly. “I'll drop him a 
line.” 

Unfortunately his letter was strictly 
not quite truthful: ‘Mr. Kinross,” 
he wrote, “a keen Labour supporter 
in Chelsea, is not getting proper 
representation from his Conservative 
M.P.” 

The Postmaster General’s reply was 
tactfully sympathetic . . . The matter 
would be iooked into... 

Someone looked into it because a 
furious reply came back. In icy terms 
it stated that Mr. Kinross had had every 
possible help. Certainly no exception 
would now be considered. 

Three days later I opened the door 
to reveal a small man standing there 
with a black bag. . 

“I’ve come to install your telephone,” 
he said. 
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